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On Your List... . 
of Distinctive Gifts — 
The ILLINOIS Watch 


These beautiful and practical 
gifts become intimate personal 
possessions that last a life time. 


Men and women prefer Illinois 
wrist watches because they are 
smartly styled, accurately timed 
and moderately priced. 


Illinois watches have 17 jewels 
or more and are made only of 
the finest quality 14K filled and 
solid gold. 


See these and other beautiful 
Illinois watches at your jeweler’s. 
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PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL MEETING LS.T.A. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Evening, December 29 
7:45—Association Singing Directed by Miss Eva G. Kidder 
Pianist, Miss Elizabeth Randall, Director of Music, Peoria High School 
8:00—Address of Welcome........................ Hon. L. L. Emmerson, Governor of Illinois 
8:20—President’s Address Mr. Justin Washburn publ 
8:40—Presentation of Spelling Awards Hon. Francis G. Blair facts 
8:55—Address. Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, asso 
President University of Illinois. the 
9:50—Appointment of Committees by the President. T] 
10:00—Meeting of Committee on Nominations....Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chairman been 
Get-Acquainted Party, Lounge Room, Abraham Lincoln Hotel. the 
See eters Tea 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION bad 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 30 day, 
8:45—Association Singing Directed by Miss Kidder Afte 
9:00—Report of Committee on Credentials.............. Anthony Middleton, Chairman be n 
9:20—Report of Secretary ; Robert C. Moore Cen 
9:30—Report of Director of Research Lester R. Grimm 
9:50—Report of Illinois Director of N.E. A Mr. A. L. Whittenberg M 
10:05—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit......... Mr. E. O. May, Chairman and 
10:30—Address, “Canons vs. Cannons” Judge Florence E. Allen caus 
11:15—Report of Committee on Teachers’ Pensions...Mr. E. L. Nygaard, Chairman T 
11:55—New Business. on 
a a a 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION and 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 30 my 
1:30—Association Singing Directed by Miss Kidder 
J y wbd yd WASHBURN 1:40—Report of Committee on Nominations........ Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chairman ; A 
resident, I.S. T. A. Election of Officers. . shif 
2:00-—Address, “The Teacher in a State-Wide Program for Probation” Mrs. Maud Palmer ings 
2:30—Report of Committee on Resolutions Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chairman be 
3:00—Report of Pupils’ Reading Circle... .........<ccccccecseceeeescccccecocecceceeeecceceseee ...........). F, Nickols, Manager of 
3:15—Address, “The Battlefield of Thought” Judge Florence E. Allen the! 
4:00—New or Unfinished Business. roll 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION—Tuesday Evening, December 30 ™ 
At Elks’ Auditorium all 
SS nee TI nisin nsec con ernsinnenentill Directed by Miss Kidder mee 
7:45—Address, “What the Teacher Can Do to Develop Social and Pro- in 
TE TE Miss Sara H. Fahey Six 
8:35—Announcements sou 
8:40—Musical Recital.................................... Mrs. Anna Lucy Smiley 
9:00—Address, “Explaining India and Its Peoples”........ Captain L. R. C. Robinson y 
Ass 
] 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION Col 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 31 of | 
8:45—Association Singing... ---ccecc-cevcoooveseeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeee Directed by Miss Kidder mii 
9:00—Report of Auditing Committee. tio} 
9:10—Report of Treasurer................................... Charles McIntosh res 
9:30—Report of Committee on Legislation.................. Mr. John A. Hayes, Chairman Se 
9:45—Report of Committee on Teacher Training........ Mr. W. P. Morgan, Chairman . 
10:00—Report of Board of Directors.......................... Mr. Justin Washburn, President As 
10:15—Report of Committee on Relation of Reading Circles to I.S.T.A..... an 
EAR set aR ad Lee ee oc LAS Mr. Osher Schlaifer, Chairman 810 
10:30—Report of Committee on State School Fund.............. N. M. Mason, Chairman by 
10:50—Report of Committee on Appropriations... Mr. J. R. Skiles, Chairman 19 
11:00—Report of Committee on Information and Publicity Concerning the pre 
Oy al ee a aa aa sae Fred L. Biester, Chairman 
11:10—Unfinished Business. JOHN A. HAYES ed 
Adjournment. Chairman, Executive Committee of 
or 
—— thi 
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Seventy-Seventh Annual State Meetin?, 


Important Business to Be Brought Before the Representative Assembly; 
Helpful Lecture Features Scheduled 


OR the information of the divi- 

sion delegates and other mem- 

bers of the [Illinois State 

Teachers Association, we are 
publishing the program and following 
facts about the annual meeting of the 
association to be held in Springfield 
the last of this month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been selected as the headquarters of 
the association during the meeting. 
Teachers may enroll there and receive 
badges during the afternoon of Mon- 
day, December 29, up to 6 o’clock. 
After that the registration office will 
be moved to the south hallway of the 
Centennial Building. 

Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers 
and to all others interested in the 
cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to 
the Illinois Teacher, the official organ 
of the State Teachers Association. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free 
of any other charge if they present 
their receipts to the Treasurer or en- 
rolling officer. Bring your receipts. 

Place of Meeting 

All general sessions except one will 
be held in the auditorium at the south 
end of the Centennial Building. The 
meeting on Tuesday evening will be 
in the Elks Auditorium, 509 South 
Sixth Street, one block east and two 
south of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committee. These are the members 
of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legisla- 
tion, and Resolutions, elected by their 
respective Divisions this year 1930. 
See directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State 
Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1930, to serve next year, 1931, as 
presidents, but this year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appoint- 
ed by each of the Divisions on a basis 
of one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled 
this year. These are the delegates 


appointed this year. If any delegate 
cannot attend the State meeting, he 
should assign his duties to some reg- 
ularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

Reduced Railroad Rates 

A reduction to one and one-half 

fare for the round trip on the ‘‘Cer- 





Governor L. L. Emmerson 


tificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their 
families) attending the meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held in Springfield on De- 
cember 29-31. The arrangement will 
apply to all the territory in Illinois 
and to all steam roads and to the IIli- 
nois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to 
Springfield, pay full fare one way, 
and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for 
a certificate. If the agent has no cer- 
tificate, take a receipt. Get your cer- 
tificate validated, Thursday afternoon 
or evening, if possible, at the Spring- 
field meeting ; and if 150 or more such 
certificates are validated, your certifi- 
cate will entitle you to a half-fare 
ticket home by the same route you 
came. Hend in your Railroad Cer- 
tificate for validation when you 
register. 

Directory 
Of Officers and Committees of the 
I. S. T. A., December, 1930 

President — Justin Washburn, Rock 

Island. 
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First Vice-President—Fred L. Biester, 
Glen Ellyn. 

Second Vice-President—James Darnall, 
Geneseo. 

Third Vice-President—H. V. Calhoun, 
Belleville, 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monti- 
cello. 

Executive Committee—John A. Hayes, 
Chairman, Peoria; J. R. Skiles, Evans- 
ton; F. Blanche Preble, Chicago. 

Director of Research—Lester R. 
Grimm, Springfield. 

Assistant in Research—Mildred Whit- 
lock, Springfield. 

Editor, Illinois Teacher— Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville. 

Assistant Editor—Eloise P. Bingham, 
Springfield. 

The board of directors consists of the 
president, first vice-president and the three 
members of the executive committee. 

State Governing Committees 
Committee on Appropriations 

Chairman, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; 
Southern Division, Mary Roberson, 
Mound City; Southwestern Division, Til- 
lie Reither, East St. Louis; Southeastern 
Division, O. B. Mount, Oblong; Eastern 
Division, Guy Collins, Tuscola; Western 
Division, Fred C. Bohannon, Galesburg; 
South Central Division, W. L. Gard, 
Beardstown; Central Division, W. A. 
Goodier, Bloomington; Peoria Division, 
J. I. Linch, Mason City; East Central Di- 
vision, C. C. Condit, Rantoul; Illinois 
Valley Division, J. C. Weiderich, DePue. 
Black Hawk Division, not reported; 
Northwestern Division, Glen Batesole, 
Rockford; Rock River Division, E. J. 
Liljequist, Fulton; Northeastern Division, 
not reported; DuPage Valley Division, 
Roy DeShane, Elmhurst; Lake Shore Di- 
vision, E. N. Cassady, Brookfield; Chi- 
cago Division, Edith F. Shepherd, 6516 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 

Committee on Legislation 

Chairman, John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
Southern Division, Arno Bratton, Marion; 
Southwestern Division, Frank H. Mark- 
man, Jerseyville; Southeastern Division, 
Rex W. Dale, Flora; Eastern Division, 
B. F. Holscher, Marshall; Western Divi- 
sion, John H. Steiner, Quincy; South 
Central Division, C. W. Evans, Decatur; 
Central Division, Arthur Verner, Clinton; 
Peoria Division, Anthony Middleton, Peo- 
ria; East Central Division, A. P. John- 
son, Kankakee; Illinois Valley Division, 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Black Hawk 
Division, not reported; Northwestern Di- 
vision, M. R. Stephan, Stockton; Rock 
River Division, L. W. Miller, Dixon; 
Northeastern Division, not reported; 
DuPage Valley Division, F. L. Biester, 
Glen Ellyn; Lake Shore Division, A. W. 
Lockhart, Calumet City; Chicago Di- 
vision, R. R. Smith, 5719 S. Francisco 
Ave., Chicago. 


(Continued on Page 146.) 








Thumb-Nail Sketches of Our Speakers 


Diversity of Experience and Talent Represented by Those Who Will 
Appear on Annual I. S. T. A. Program 


ISS Florence E. Allen is a 

Judge of the Supreme Court 

of Ohio and is the only 

woman in the world to sit 
in a court of last resort. 

Her early education was received 
at New Lyme Institute, Astabula 
county. Her college work was done in 
the College for Women, Western Re- 
serve University, where she gradu- 
ated in 1904. For the next four or 
five years she taught school and 
worked on the editorial staff of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, but also put 
in much time in study. In 1908 the 
Western Reserve University con- 
ferred upon her the degree of A. M. 
in Political Science and Constitu- 
tional Law. For the next two years 
she studied law at the University of 
Chicago and then entered the Uni- 
versity of New York Law School, 
from which she was graduated in 
1913. 

Soon after her graduation, Miss 
Allen was admitted to the Ohio Bar. 
In 1919 she was appointed Assistant 
County Prosecutor of Cuyahoga 
County, and the next year was elected 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
by the greatest vote ever given any 
candidate for that position, leading 
the entire judicial ticket of ten can- 
didates. In 1922 she was elected to 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, and in 
1928 was re-elected by a majority of 
352,000, which shows the respect and 
confidence the people of Ohio have for 
her. 





Judge Florence E. Allen 


Judge Allen has won high standing 
as a lecturer on social and political 
subjects, and will deliver two such 
lectures at our annual meeting. 





Miss Sara H. Fahey 

ISS Sara H. Fahey of New York 
City, Eastern Regional] Director 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N. E. A., has had wide ex- 
perience in organization work. When 
this department was in its infancy, 
she served as its president for five 
years. She has also been vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Teachers 
League, secretary and treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Class Teachers Organiza- 
tion, and secretary of the New York 

High-School Teachers Association. 
As an ardent advocate of woman’s 
suffrage, Miss Fahey made valuable 
contacts with leaders in civic life, and 
in wartime served on the McAdoo 
committee to organize thrift societies 
and sell Liberty bonds. In the various 
campaigns in New York for better 
teaching conditions and more ade- 
quate salaries, she was always in the 
forefront. She has addressed educa- 
tional bodies at various state and na- 
tional conventions, and has given 
many lectures on social and civic 
topics to meetings of other organiza- 

tions. 

Miss Fahey’s education has been of 
a broad and varied character. She is 
a graduate of the New Britain Nor- 
mal School, from which she holds the 





Mrs. George Thomas Palmer 
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B. S. and M. A. degrees. She elso 
holds a diploma of the Woman’s Law 
Class of New York University. She 
has had much experience as a teacher, 
having taught in the New Haven Nor- 
mal School, and in New York in the 
elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. At present she is teach- 
ing in the Girls Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. George Thomas Palmer 
RS. Palmer is State Probation 
Officer, and has the distinction 
of being one of the two women in the 
United States to hold this office. Her 
work includes the supervision of both 
adult and juvenile probation and the 
development of it in those counties 
where it is least used. 

Mrs. Palmer has been active in 
charitable affairs for many years. 
She has held executive offices in many 
local and state organizations, having 
been President of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs for three 
years, and a member of the Board of 
the General Federation for several 
years. She is now Chairman of Citi- 
zenship Training in that organization. 

She will speak to our annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, December 30, on the 
subject, ‘‘The Teacher in a State- 
wide Program for Probation.’’ 





Mrs. Anna Lucy Smiley 
RS. Smiley is a resident of Peo- 
ria, where she has a studio for 
instruction in singing. Her voice is 





Miss Sara H. Fahey 
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lyric-coloratura soprano. She has de- 
veloped her talent under such in- 
structors as Herman Devries, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Richard Hageman, 
Franz Proschowsky, and Yeatman 
Griffith, all of whom testify to her 
artistic ability. 

Her repertoire is extensive, includ- 
ing the old standard classics, the prin- 
cipal leading arias from the operas, 
and hundreds of modern songs. 

She has sung in many concerts and 
recitals, on many important pro- 
grams, and over the radio from Sep- 
tember to July; but she modestly 
places herself in the ranks of the 
teachers by saying: ‘“‘I have given 
most of my time to teaching others to 
sing.’” 





Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase 
ba Harry Woodburn Chase, Presi- 

dent of the University of Ili- 
nois, was born in Groveland, Massa- 
chusetts, and was educated at Dart- 
mouth College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1904. Four years later he 
received his master’s degree there. 
Other degrees he has won are Doctor 
of Philosophy, Clark University ; Doc- 
tor of Laws, Dartmouth, University 
of Georgia, Wake Forest College, and 
Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

In 1910 he joined the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina, where 
he held important positions as profes- 
sor and dean until 1919, when he be- 
came president of the University. 

During his administration as Presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina, that institution grew from an en- 
rollment of about a thousand students 
to nearly three thousand, with sum- 
mer school and extension courses en- 
rolling more than an equal number. 
He established the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, which is de- 
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voted to the study of regional and 
state problems in the social and eco- 
nomic fields, and its work is now na- 
tionally known. Other departments 
added to the University of North 
Carolina during his presidency in- 
clude Music, Journalism, Sociology, 
the School of Public Welfare, and the 
School of Commerce. 

In February of this year, he was 
elected President of the University of 
Illinois and entered upon his duties 
in July. 

Dr. Chase has served as President 
of the National Association of State 
Universities and as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of that organization. He is a 
member of the American Psychologi- 
eal Association, the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology, and 
the Society of College Teachers of 
Education. He is a trustee of the 
General Education Board of New 
York City, and of the Rosenwald 
Fund of Chicago. 





Captain L. R. C. Robinson 

APTAIN Robinson is a famous 

British athlete, soldier, writer, 
traveler, adventurer, and lecturer, 
and was the intimate friend of the 
late Conan Doyle, the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes. He comes from a fam- 
ily of famous scholars. He is a grad- 
uate of Cambridge University. He 
represented Oxford and Cambridge 
at hockey against Germany in 1912. 
He was the winner of the army and 
navy marathon race in 1915. He has 
a long and distinguished war record. 
He has hunted big game in India and 
Africa. 

In his lecture, ‘‘Explaining India 
and its Peoples,’’ he talks intimately 
about India because he knows India, 
having spent several years there with 
the British Army. It is more than just 





Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase 


Mrs. Anna Lucy Smiley 
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a story about India; it is a thrilling 
account of personal experiences, ad- 
ventures, and observations. 





Miss Eva G. Kidder 


Mss Kidder is a graduate of Knox 

College, where she received her 
B. M. degree, and is also a graduate 
of the Peoria Conservatory of Music. 
She taught music in the Peoria High 
School for five years, and for the last 
seven years she has been Supervisor 
of Music for the Peoria Schools. She 
is also interested and active in church 
music and has had charge of the 
Westminster Choir. She has con- 
ducted the music exercises in the Peo- 
ria County Teachers’ Institute for the 
last several years. She will direct the 
singing at our annual meeting this 
year. 





Miss Eva G. Kidder 
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Special Features of’ State Meetin?, 


EVERAL allied organizations meet 
in connection with the I. 8. T. A. 
annual meeting, and we are glad to 
make their announcements here. We 
are also announcing important com- 
mittee meetings and other items of 
special interest to some of our mem- 
bers. 
County Supts’. Section 
No program has been arranged for 
this section, but it will hold a brief 
business session at the close of the 
meeting of the County Superintend- 
ents’ Association on Monday after- 
noon. 


Board of Directors’ Meeting 
The Board of Directors of the I. S. 
T. A. will meet in Room 532 of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 10 o’clock 
A. M. on Monday, December 29. 


Committee Meetings 

The Committee on Appropriations 
will meet in the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel at 1:30 P. M. on Monday, De- 
cember 29. All members should be 
present at this, the only annual 
meeting. 

The Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing will meet in the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 1:30 P. M. on Monday, 
December 29. All members should be 
present since this is probably the only 
meeting we shall have before we make 
our report to the Representative As- 
sembly. 

Meetings of other committees are 
subject to call by the chairmen. Mem- 
bers should watch for announcements 
in the official programs. 


State Spelling Contest 

The State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber of the 
State House, Springfield, beginning 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on Monday, De- 
cember 29. For rules governing the 
contest apply to Irving F. Pearson, 
chairman of the committee, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

Other Meetings 

Programs of two or three allied 
groups are being prepared, but we 
have not received them as we go to 
press. 

The County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will meet in the State House 
on Monday afternoon. 

Immediately after adjournment of 
the County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, State Superintendent F. G. 
Blair will convene the County Su- 
perintendents’ Section of the I. S. 
T. A. for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may be required by law and 
such other business as may come 
before the Section. 

The County Superintendents will 


have a six o’clock dinner together 
probably at the St. Nicholas Hotel on 
Monday evening. 

The City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will probably have a dinner at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel to be followed 
by a brief program on Monday eve- 
ning. 

The Illinois State Attendance Offi- 
cers’ Association is preparing a pro- 
gram for its meeting in the forenoon 
of Monday, December 29. 

Social Functions 

All delegates and visiting members 
are invited to attend an informal 
get-acquainted party in the lounge 
room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
on Monday evening, immediately aft- 
er adjournment at the Centennial 
Building. 

The Chicago Division will enter- 
tain the officers of the I. S .T. A. and 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
various divisions at a dinner at 5:30 
P. M. on Monday evening, December 
29, in the Palm Room of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. 

The Women Delegates and all other 
women in attendance at the meeting 
will have luncheon together at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel on Tuesday, 
December 30. All women delegates 
and attendants are urged to attend. 

The Chicago Division will give an 
informal party and dance at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel on Tuesday eve- 
ning just after adjournment of the 
meeting at the Elks Auditorium. All 
delegates and members of the I. S. 
T. A. in attendance at the annual 
meeting are most cordially invited. 

Members of the Phi Delta Kappa 
will have a dinner in the new home of 
the Springfield University Club on 
the second floor of the Orpheum 
Building at 6 P. M. on Tuesday, De- 
cember 30. Members should write 
for reservations to Mr. Dwight Me- 
Coy, Principal of High School, 
Springfield. : 

The Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association will assemble at a five 
o’elock dinner at the St. Nicholas 
hotel, Monday evening, December 29. 

Watch for the regular official pro- 
gram for more definite announce- 
ments in regard to some of these 
functions. 





Illinois State Attendance Officers’ 
Association Program 

This organization of the Attend- 
ance Officers will hold its Annual 
Meeting in the Sun Room of the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, on 
Monday, December 29, 1930. The 
program follows: ; 


December, 1930 


9:00 
10:00 


Registration. 

Association Singing, Directed by 
J. R. Peck, Galesburg. 

Report of Secretary, Miss Martha 
Goldsmith, Springfield. 


10:15 


10:30 
Attendance Problems 
Chairman, G. H. Wright, Urbana 

1. Truancy—An Economic Prob- 
lem, W. J. Oliver, Alton. 

2. Parents’ Excuses and Superin- 
tendents’ Permits, Supt. S. B. 
Vance, Vandalia. 

3. Enforcement of the Truancy 
Law, Supt. Lewis V. Morgan, 
Wheaton. 

4. Round Table Discussion. 

12:00 

Noon Luncheon—Leland Hotel 
Miss Maie Dunsworth, President Illinois 
Attendance Officers Association, 

presiding 

Address, Educative Factors in At- 
tendance, Frank T. Vasey, Supt. 
of Schools, Springfield. 

Association Singing, Directed by 
J. R. Peck, Galesburg. 

Echoes From the National League. 
Miss Alta Wignall, Joliet. 

The Relation of Truancy to De- 
linquency, Mrs. George Palmer, 
State Probation Officer, Spring- 
field. 

The Need of Codification of Child 
Welfare Laws, Wm. Bodine, 
Supt. Bureau of Compulsory 
Education, Chicago. 

4:00 Business Meeting. 





Meeting of Deans of Women 


The Illinois Association of Deans 
of Women met at Rockford College 
Friday and Saturday, December 5 
and 6. Dr. William Arthur Maddox, 
president of Rockford College, wel- 
comed the deans at a reception in 
Middle Hall Friday evening. Satur- 
day morning the business session pre- 
ceded a joint meeting. Rockford Col- 
lege was hostess at a 1:00 o’clock 
luncheon and the afternoon was given 
over to sectional meetings. 





School Buildings Dedicated 

Belleville recently dedicated four 
new school buildings in one evening, 
the programs at the various buildings 
being presented at 45 minute inter- 
vals, permitting Superintendent H. 
V. Calhoun to preside at each. This 
ambitious construction program was 
financed by a $275,000 bond issue pro- 
posed by the Board of Education and 
approved by the voters of the district 
two years ago. The board provided 
for the bonds to be retired without 
increase in the tax rate. 





Jinks—Have you got your automobile 
paid for? 

Binks—Practically. Three more pay- 
ments and it will belong to the fellow 
that bought it from the chap I sold it to. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The Creative Spirit in Education 


By HUGHES MEARNS 


Author of “Creative Youth” and “Creative Power” 


appearance of the classroom 

during the past twenty-five 
years is caused by our different atti- 
tude toward child-activity. I have 
been visiting schools for more than 
that period, and I have seen. the 
silent, immobile child change slowly 
into a talking, moving child. It is the 
talking, moving child that we have 
with us now, whether we like it or 
not; therefore much of the old fear- 
machinery, used to subdue, is fast 
giving way, and must give way, to 
procedures helpful in the education 
of a new kind of youngster. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
this talking, moving child is his ab; 
sorbing interest in creating some- 
thing. His talk is creative, his very 
bodily movements are creative; he 
invents, writes original stories and 
poems, thinks, questions, scrutinizes, 
faces all the activities of the world, 
in short, is an original, unique indi- 
vidual. 

The new child came when the more 
awful suppressions were removed in 
the home and in the school. He was 
there all the time but no one had 
noticed him. He did not have a 
chanee, really, to be noticed at all. A 
husky and determined school-ma’am 
(or school-pa) was ever ready, will- 
ing, and perfectly able to squelch any 
original individual effort. 

The movement to free the child 
from arbitrary adult suppressions be- 
gan first not in the school, but in the 
home. A new kind of mother ard 
father had appeared. They were giv- 
ing their children a chance to be alive 
and unafraid. My observation is that 
for a decade or more the school lagged 
far behind this movement for a freer 
childhood. It was really forced finally 
to drop some of its high-power sup- 
pressions because the new kind of 
mother and father began to object. 
‘“‘T have a well-behaved child,’’ they 
have often said to me; why should 
they be forever scolding him in school 
and sending home ‘‘grades’’ in what 
they are pleased to call ‘‘conduct’’? 
We never talk of ‘‘conduct’’ at home. 
He plays beautifully with the neigh- 
borhood children; and they are all 
well-behaved children; but the school 
is forever dogging us parents with a 
to-do over ‘‘conduct’’! 


In desperation, about twenty years 


HE most astonishing trans- 
formation noticeable in the 


ago, parents began actually to put up 
their own schools. About twenty 
millions of dollars have been quietly 
spent by parents to build and equip 
schools of their own, and simply be- 
cause of the unnecessary rigors of the 
suppression-school. ‘‘Why should I 
send my little girl to a place where 
she will be terrified all day long?’’ 
That is the sort of thing we said to 
one another when we began the ex- 
pensive business of founding schools 





Hughes Mearns 


outside the public school system for 
the happier training of our precious 
own. 

These new non-state schools have 
had a tremendous effect in transform- 
ing the suppression-schools into ac- 
tivity-schools, and here the parents 
must be given most of the credit. A 
determined and most eager group of 
mothers, organized in all sorts of as- 
sociations all over the land, the Child 
Study Group of America being most 
prominent, met and talked and read; 
they discussed education with a fiere- 
er and more personal interest than 
any pedagogue had ever put into the 
subject, for the very happiness of 
their own was at stake. The Progres- 
sive Education Association was form- 
ed; a clearing house for all these new 
ideas; and this group it was that put 
forth propaganda, organized centers, 
gathered enthusiasts together in na- 
tional and international convention, 
and published one of the livest of the 
educational magazines. 
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All over the country the public 
schools are catching up with these 
new so-called private schools. Sup- 
pression is giving way to activity. 
The chief new element is the happy 
child. A happy child is an active 
child, an originating child, one who 
thinks for himself, makes things, 
creates. 


The creative child is a busy per- 
son. Terrific interest drives him at 
school tasks which in the old days 
took a lot of teaching power. He not 
only works hard in school, but he ear- 
ries his interest home with him. His 
talk at home is now school talk. He 
pesters his parents with his questions. 
He goes to the library to find books 
that might help. The various his- 
torical and industrial museums find 
him a curious patron. He digs into 
research even in the early primary 
grades, and he is so full of his school 
interests that he is eager and willing 
to talk the whole thing out before the 
assembly or to give an exhibition be- 
fore the gathered parents. 

The new creative child has not only 
an urge to learn and to construct but 
he has also an urge to write. It is 
comparatively easy nowadays to teach 
the very young to read and to write, 
for his needs are found in those two 
school accomplishments. He discov- 
ers that he not only wants to make 
something, but he takes an equal 
pleasure in ‘‘writing it up.’’ Writ- 
ing is therefore no longer a school 
task; it is one of the fine laborious 
pleasures of living. But his writing 
must be his own; it must be about his 
real life; it is no longer a school 
“‘eomposition’’ outside his daily in- 
terests. 

The creative spirit not only gives 
us an active, energizing young person 
interested in school life, but it pre- 
sents us with a young artist. This is 
perhaps the most astonishing phe- 
nomenon in the new education. The 
very young children make excellent 
products. We adults are forced to 
admire them. Even in the early pri- 
mary grades their work in color, illus- 
trative of their school studies, is 
worth looking at. It is often splashy 
and gaudy, because we have learned 
that youth must be free to express 
himself in his own way, unless we de- 
sire to chill the fine ardor that keeps 
him going; but here and there, in 

(Continued on Page 150.) 
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Anent Night Football—A Symposium 


BOUT the middle of October, 
Principal E. O. May of the Rob- 
inson Township High School wrote a 
brief letter to about one hundred ac- 
tive school men of Illinois and mailed 
with it his reasons for not introducing 
night football at Robinson. Mr. May’s 
communication has aroused so much 
interest and argument that we are 
publishing it herewith for the in- 
formation of the rest of the school 
men and teachers of Illinois. 


My dear Sir: 

Some persons ask me why we do not 
play night football. I have tried to an- 
swer the question with the statement en- 
closed herewith. I carry around a pocket 
full of these statements and when asked 
the question I just hand one to the in- 
quisitor and walk on, thus saving the 
time of a long discussion and sometimes 
an argument. 

The press this morning quotes Coach 
Bill Roper of Princeton who cites in the 
following statement night football as one 
of the present dangers of the game: 


Night Football Dangerous 

“Night football is brutal and outrage- 
ous and is likely to result in serious 
permanent injuries to players. It puts 
them under serious eyestrain and revo- 
lutionizes their whole college program. 
It necessitates practice at night and this 
interferes with the players’ meals and 
with their sleep at night.” 

It is our opinion that the time has come 
for high-school men to take a definite 
stand on the question. Genuine sales 
resistance must be developed as a de- 
fense against the pressure of the electric 
power companies, those who manufacture 
lighting equipment and the temptation of 
“more money,” or we'll all be sold lights. 

Whether or not you play night foot- 
ball or are interested in it in any way, 
I believe that you may be interested in 
our statement. Any comments or reac 
tions on either side of the question, if 
you care to make them, will be very 
welcome. 


Yours very truly, 
E. 0. May, Principal. 


Way Doegsn’r R. T. H. 8S. Puay Nieut 
FoorTsa. ? 


This decision has been reached 
by considering the following points. 


1. Real School Should Be Held For 

Five Days Each Week. 

Coaches, principal, several members of 
the faculty and many students spend all 
or most of the day Saturday preparing 
for a game, handling the crowd and doing 
duties incidental to conduct of the game. 
These duties would have to be done Fri- 
day afternoon and evening. Boys who 
are “keyed” for a hard, gruelling game 


with victory uncertain are in no mental 
attitude for school work Friday if the 
game is played Friday night. School ac- 
complishments will suffer with Friday 
football games. 


2. If Games Are Played At Night, Night 

Practice Will Be Necessary. 

Many boys live in the country and 
night practice would be very inconven- 
ient for them. It would be undesirable 
for any group of students, all of whom 
should be at home for study and rest 
five nights per week. Some argue that 
many students are not at home nights 
and we grant the truth of this but our 
school is not responsible for their being 
away from home nights except in a few 
unusual and extreme instances. 


3. Under Cover of Darkness. 

1. Trickery and unfair practices of the 
game may not be detected so easily and 
hence the game may suffer in sports- 
manship practices. 

2. The crowd and automobile traffic are 
more difficult to handle. 


4. Games Away From Home Make 
Night Travel Necessary If School and 
Townspeople Are to Follow the 
Team. 

Autos crowded with students travelling 
to or from a football game are always 
a risk but a much greater one at night 
than at day. 


5. The Colorfulness of the Game. 

The bands, the teams, the crowds, the 
colors, the cheerleaders, the thrilling 
spectacle of all these is somewhat re 
moved. The spirit and thrill are less. 


6. The Chill of the Autumn Evening 
Atmosphere Makes Attendance in the 
Evening Less Comfortable Than in 
Daytime. 

Colds and prescription business should 
increase. 


7. Spectators Must Face Strong Lights. 

Aching eyes and headaches result. 
Business for the optometrists should in- 
crease materially. 


8. A Good Set of Lights Requires an 
Investment of Approximately $3000. 
It is not possible to play more than 

four and generally but three games at 

home at night. Such investment seems 
very great for 6 to 8 hours use each year. 


9. Finally It Must Be Remembered 
That School Activities Can Be Justi- 
fied Only As They Are Beneficial In 
Training School Boys and Girls. 

No school is justified in launching any 
program as a commercial venture. Re- 
sults must be the best obtainable for the 
boys and girls. 


EB. 0. May, Principal. 


But several high schools in Illinois 
were already playing night football 


December, 1930 


on specially lighted fields; so of 
course the responses received by Mr. 
May varied from approval of his 
stand to the highest commendation of 
night games. 

Several letters said in substance: 
‘*You have stated your case well, and 
I agree with you.’’ Other expres- 
sions from various superintendents 
and principals are as follows: 


I want to concur in everything that 
your bulletin contains. I am not con- 
vinced that night football is the proper 
thing. I am of the opinion that in making 
our schedule for next year, we will not 
play any school that insists on playing 
at night. 

I think your school ought to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that its admin- 
istration is both sane and courageous 
enough to face squarely the ideals which 
ought to prevail in public education. 

We decided not to go in for it here. 
We feel that at least two objections are 
quite outstanding. First, the danger of 
automobile accidents. Second, there 
seemed to us to be considerable moral 
hazard in sending large numbers of 
young people out over the country at 
night. The temptation is to start tour- 
ing the country after the game. 

Your statement is splendid. I wish I 
could claim that I had worked it out. 


We are using every effort to keep out 
night football, and I appreciate the stand 
you are taking. An organized effort on 
the part of high-school principals would 
soon stop it. 

We are certainly with you in the mat- 
ter of opposition to night football. In 
the opinion of our faculty (including 
physical trainers and coaches) and of 
our board of education, there can be but 
one excuse for night football. That ex- 
cuse would be purely the commercial one 
of possible additional revenue. We are 
not going to prostitute the educational 
program for commercial ends. 


But of course not all the replies re- 
ceived agreed with Mr. May. Several 
schools have installed the necessary 
equipment and have tried out the 
night games. Some typical replies 
from principals of these schools state 
their side of the case, as follows: 

Why not direct your same arguments 
against basketball? We do not practice 
football at night. Why practice it at all? 
Why not just play it? 

Bill Roper makes an unqualified state 
ment and cites no evidence. 

I favor night games. I don’t know that 
I would care to confine all of our games 
to night games; but I know that in the 
past we have had boys play the entire 
football season of three years without 
having their fathers present for a single 
game because they were employed dur- 
ing the time the boys played. The night 
games offer an opportunity for a great 
many people to take in the game that 


(Continued on Page 146.) 
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An Adequate Retirement Law for Illinois 


F THE STATE of Illinois is to 
go forward educationally there 
are many problems that should 
be attacked. After energy had 
been expended in a number of legis- 
lative sessions, the legislature in 1929 
finally passed an improved certifica- 
tion law which, all well informed per- 
sons know, does not compare in strin- 
gency with the laws of any of the 
more populous states. In order to im- 
prove the educational system of the 
state there are some persons who 
might urge that we need a tenure law 
comparable to that of New Jersey. 
Others will urge that we need a larger 
distributive fund for public educa- 
tion, as we certainly do. Still others 
will maintain that the teachers train- 
ing institutions should be modernized 
to meet the present day educational 
needs. All will agree that we need a 
constructive program of consolidation 
of rural schools. The thoughtful per- 
son will recognize that all of these 
projects should be advanced more or 
less simultaneously—that to promote 
one without the others would suggest 
a single barreled and unsatisfactory 
solution to the educational needs. 
However, in order to round out a 
program of education for Illinois, it 
will be necessary to give some thought 
to schemes and devices whereby suc- 
cessful teachers can be encouraged to 
remain in the work. Professional 
training, salaries, fine buildings are 
inducements, but another factor, 
equally important, is the guarantee 
to teachers of ultimate financial se- 
curity. That can come only from a 
satisfactory plan of retirement —a 
provision which does not obtain in 
Illinois. 


Objects in Illinois Retirement System 


While Illinois was among the first 
states to pass legislation providing for 
a retirement system, nevertheless it is 
evident to anyone who examines the 
systems of other states that the Illi- 
nois system has quite a number of de- 
fects. Among the more obvious de- 
fects are the following: 

1. The Illinois system limits retire- 
ment payments to $400.00 a year, regard- 
less of salary earned and regardless of 
the years of service on the part of the 
teacher, assuming of course that the re- 
tired teacher has taught 25 years. No re- 
tired person can draw more than $33.33 
a month under the present system—cer- 
tainly an amount below the cost of main- 
tenance. 


By JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


Illinois State Normal University 


2. There is serious doubt as to wheth- 
er the scheme is sound from an actuarial 
viewpoint. Certainly, if sound, it is ob- 
viously unfair to the persons who do not 
retire to pay for the retirement of per- 
sons at the age of fifty years who have 
paid a total of $400 for a four hundred 
dollar life annuity. 


3. Payments increase from five dollars 
a year to thirty dollars a year beginning 
with the sixteenth year. Payments con- 
tinue at thirty dollars a year, after the 
fifteenth year, as long as one continues 
in teaching service. This may continue 
until the time of death. 





Progress of Pension Committee 


At the request of Mr. Moore, I have 
read the accompanying article by Mr. 
Kinneman, “An Adequate Retirement 
Law for Illinois Teachers.” I am mak- 
ing a few comments on this article so 
that the teachers of Illinois may know 
something of the work of the committee 
as well as the committee’s attitude to 
ward discussion of possible changes in 
the law. 


For several years the Illinois State 
Teachers Association has had a commit- 
tee charged with the duty of conferring 
with the Pension Board and reporting 
back to the State Association during the 
annual meeting in December. Last year 
that committee recommended a change 
in the pension system which would en- 
able teachers to receive $500 yearly after 
thirty years of teaching or $600 after 
thirty-five years of teaching. 


In the'last minutes of the final busi- 
ness meeting the Association directed the 
incoming president to appoint a commit- 
tee whose duty it should be to present 
for the approval of the Association a 
bill embodying these changes which could 
later be presented to the Legislature for 
enactment. This committee is not only 
working on such a bill but it is endeavor- 
ing to gather data to present to the Asso- 
ciation so that if some other plan seems 
more feasible, it may be adopted at the 
meeting of the State Association in De- 
cember. 


If as chairman of the committee I may 
be permitted at this time to express my 
views, I wish to state that a pension law 
somewhat according to the suggestions 
by Mr. Kinneman would be a great step 
in advance of our present law. I think 
that by carefully presenting this to the 
teachers and to the public, a bill may be 
drawn for the next Legislature that will 
receive the endorsement of actuaries, of 
contributing teachers, and of the citt- 
zenry of Illinois. I believe that the IIli- 
nois Teacher should be the medium 
through which an intelligent considera- 
tion of this vital problem can be given 
full and free publicity—Z. L. Nygaard. 
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‘service, are unable to do so. 


4. The four hundred dollars a year re- 
tirement allowance is not a sufficient sum 
for retirement. Consequently many per- 
sons who would otherwise retire, thereby 
benefitting themselves and the teaching 
They are, 
however, required to continue to make 
the annual payments of thirty dollars. 

5. Retirement can take place as early 
as fifty years of age, thereby making it 
possible for the person retiring to enter 
a private school or another vocation and 
at the same time, to continue to draw the 
$400 a year at the expense of those who 
cannot afford to retire. 

6. There is no guarantee that the 
money paid into the retirement fund after 
the fifteenth year can be recovered in the 
event that the participant withdraws 
from the system. Furthermore, with- 
drawals during the first fifteen years are 
accompanied by the refund of only one- 
half of the amount of the total payments 
made. This stands in sorry contrast to 
the systems in New Jersey and Pennsy!l- 
vania, where in case of withdrawals, pay- 
ments are refunded with interest com- 
pound annually at 4%. 


Entering Age a Factor in Rates 


The rates, for the satisfactory op- 
eration of a retirement system, must 
take into consideration the age of the 
teacher at the time of entering the 
system. Suggestive rates for varying 
ages are given below. The rates are 
based upon the percentages of salaries 
which are deducted each month. 

25. 50, 35. 40° 45 50 BS 
8.35 842 3.55 3.74 4.01 4.34 4.73 
Njii862 316 SOT 426 481 Bol Sas 

The reader will observe that the de- 
ductions from the monthly salary 
check vary with the age at which the 
teacher entered the system. In New 
Jersey, for example, if a man enters 
at twenty-five his deductions are 
3.62% of his salary while if he enters 
at fifty-five his deductions are 5.64%. 
Furthermore, ‘t is worthy of note that 
these rates do not change from year 
to year, as they do in Illinois at stated 
intervals. If a man enters the system 
at twenty-five his rate of deduction 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania re- 
mains the same throughout the entire 
membership in the system. 

It will be noted that the rates for 
New Jersey are slightly higher than 
they are for Pennsylvania. This is 
due to the fact that the allowance at 
the time of retirement for each year 
of teaching service is one-seventieth 
of of the average annual salary, while in 


a oted from the Pennsylvania Hand Book 
of Salary Deductions for School Em —- 
oye from the Seventh Annual “Repart ot 
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Pennsylvania the annual allowance is 
one-eightieth. The rates for women 
are about 10% higher than those for 
men. Persons familiar with actuarial 
rates know that this condition, wheth- 
er justified or not, obtains in most 
insurance schemes. 

A concrete example of how deduc- 
tions are computed might be permis- 
sible at this juncture. Mr. A, who 
entered the system at fifty-five years 


of age, pays 4.73% of his salary each ° 


month. In fact this amount is de- 
ducted by the school administration 
of his district and turned into the re- 
tirement fund. If his salary were 
$300 a month his monthly deductions 
would be three times $4.73 or $14.19. 
If Mr. A had entered the system at 
twenty-five his monthly deductions 
would be $10.05 with the same salary. 


Fixing Retirement Allowances 


The inquiring person will want to 
know how the amount is determined 
for monthly payments when a teacher 
retires in one of the states which has 
an approved retirement scheme. Re- 
tirement allowances in Pennsylvania 
are computed on the basis of the aver- 
age salary for the ten years preceding 
retirement. Let us assume that the 
average salary for the ten years is 
$1800. If the person retires at sixty- 
five, we shall say for purposes of easy 
computation that he taught 40 years. 
On an actuarial basis, by a short cut 
method by which small interest earn- 
ings are disregarded, the amount of 
money paid to the retiring person 
each year is 40 eightieths or % of 
the average salary. In New Jersey 
the annual payment would be 40 sev- 
entieths of the average annual earn- 
ings. By the method employed in 
Pennsylvania the beneficiary would 
receive $900 a year, or $75 a month, 
plus accrued interest. On this basis 
one can see quite readily that 40 years 
of teaching under the retirement sys- 
tem, with an average annual salary of 
$3000 preceding retirement would net 
$1500 a year, or $125 a month. 
Apportioning Cost and Managing Fund 

In proposing a system of retire- 
ments the question at once arises con- 
cerning the sharing of the payments. 
In Pennsylvania one-fourth of the 
cost of the system is paid by the state, 
one-fourth by the local school district 
and one-half by the individual teach- 
ers, upon the basis of the rates to 
which reference has been made. In 
Wisconsin the state deposit for each 
teacher increases with the years of 
service in teaching. 

Another problem which needs to be 
met in the establishment of a system 
is that of the management of the 
fund. In New Jersey the funds are 
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managed by a board of trustees of 
seven members consisting of the Com- 
missioner of Education, the State 
Treasurer, one trustee appointed by 
the Governor, three elected by the 
persons participating in the fund, 
and one trustee not a teacher and not 
a state officer selected by the other 
six. In Pennsylvania a board of 
seven persons manages the fund. 
Here again the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State 
Treasurer are members, together with 
three persons who are elected by the 
participants in the fund. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Pennsylvania 
teachers have kept Lucy W. Glass, a 
class-room teacher, on the Board of 
Trustees for a number of terms. Miss 
Glass was one of the few persons who 
worked unceasingly for creating opin- 
ion for the retirement law in Penn- 
sylvania and for securing the passage 
of the act. The teachers of the state 
have shown good judgment in retain- 
ing her as one of their official spokes- 
men. New York has a board of seven 
members somewhat similarly consti- 
tuted. In Wisconsin the board of five 
members consists of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to- 
gether with four members appointed 
by the Governor. 

The management of the funds is 
left to the board, which is authorized 
to appoint executive officers, includ- 
ing an actuary. When we observe 
that the assets of the retirement sys- 
tem by 1929 in New Jersey were al- 
most twenty-three million dollars, that 
in New York the assets were more 
than twenty-seven million, that in 
Pennsylvania the assets were even 
larger than this, we recognize that the 
Board of Trustees is called upon to 
manage funds of the size of a large 
bank. The investment of the funds 
raises another question of manage- 
ment. The investment of funds in 
New York, probably typical for that 
of the states having retirement sys- 
tems, shows the following classifica- 
tion* of securities for the year ending 
July 31, 1929: 


Real Estate Mortgages.......... $10,640,625.00 





Government Bonds ................ 1,420,298.00 
0 Se Seo " 494,926.09 
Municipal Bonds .................... 3,235,833.94 
Railroad Bonds .................... . 9,101,428.37 
Land Bank Bonds 460,048.64 
Public Utility Bonds............. 1,162,927.67 

Total $26,516,078.71 





During the fiscal year 1928-29 this 
fund earned considerably more than 
a million dollars in interest, which 
money was used to pay retirements. 

In Wisconsin the management of 
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the funds by the board is under the 
supervision of the State Banking De. 
partment. In Pennsylvania no such 
supervision is exercised. Probably, if 
investments are as widely distributed 
as they are in the case of the New 
York funds, banking department su- 
pervision might not be essential. 

Reasons for a Retirement System 

The public in Illinois, including 
many teachers, will have to be edu- 
cated to the viewpoint of accepting 
the retirement system as essential to 
the operation of a satisfactory school 
system. There are several obvious 
reasons why the teachers of Illinois 
should, through their state associa- 
tion, demand an adequate and satis- 
factory retirement system. Among 
the more obvious reasons are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Small salaries to teachers do not 
allow for sufficient savings for retire- 
ment. 

2. Assurance of an income in old age 
should encourage young people of super- 
ior ability to enter teaching rather than 
to enter another vocation in which great- 
er earnings are common. 

3. Assurance of an income in old age 
should encourage travel, study and other 
forms of professional growth during the 
period of employment. 

4. Removal of the fears of dependency 
should help make the teacher more self- 
respecting and therefore more valuable 
as a teacher and citizen. 

5. A retirement system for teachers is 
a logical step in the system of compen- 
sating all state employees—soldiers, sail- 
ors, postmen, policemen—for long periods 
of service to the public. Even private 
industries, notably railroads, have exten- 
sive schemes of retirement in operation. 

6. Many persons in other states who 
do not remain in teaching for a long per- 
iod of time find the retirement system 
a convenient way to effect savings with 
reasonable interest. 

7. The system is operating success- 
fully in other states to the satisfaction of 
all contributors. Universal satisfaction 
cannot be claimed for the Illinois system. 

While many of the features of the 
various state laws are not included 
within the scope of this paper, never- 
the less it might be valuable to have a 
summary made of some of the more 
salient features of the retirement pro- 
visions in other states. They follow 
on page 148. 

Difficulties to Be Met in Illinois 

The people in Illinois who will in- 
terest themselves in the modification 
of our present retirement provisions 
so as to make them more adequate will 
encounter several difficulties to over- 
come, other than the inertia of the pub- 
lie and of the teachers. In the first place 
any legislation that is framed will 


have to take into account that a sys- 
(Continued on Page 148.) 
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A Four Year Physical Education Program 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI 
State Director of Physical Education 


HERE is a trend definitely 
established in several states 
and by all indications gradu- 
ally gaining ground in the 

remaining states in the direction of 
granting credit toward high-school 
graduation for physical education. As 
a natural sequence to this trend is 
that of colleges and universities to- 
ward granting entrance credit for 
high-school physical education. In 
six states this practice is already in 
effect. 

In meeting this trend, perhaps the 
most difficult problem confronting 
high-school principals and physical 
directors is the organization of a suit- 
able program of physical education 
for high-school graduation and uni- 
versity entrance credit. In order to 
simplify this problem, the proposed 
program is based upon the activities 
commonly practiced and offered by 
the universities and colleges in their 
required physical education and 
teachers’ training courses. A pro- 
gram built upon such a basis will 
open the way for college and univer- 
sity entrance credit. It is also based 
upon the theory that variety of activi- 
ties promotes co-ordinations; upon 
the common practice of two periods 
a week for physical education and 
with consideration for the problem of 
providing time for the junior and 
senior years. All of these factors 
must be considered in promoting a 
suitable program. 

1, Citass ACTIVITIES. 

The regular class activities should in- 
clude a list for both boys and girls and 
the class period should be utilized for 
intensive activity. The class work will be 
more or less formal, which will aid rou- 
tine, economize time and provide maxi- 
mum activity. Lesson plans should be 
arranged with some thought to progres- 
sion and may be based upon the follow- 
ing divisions, including other activities 
than those mentioned under these four 
divisions. 

A. Tactics. Time one-sixth of the actual 
time (30 minutes of the average 45 
minutes) or five minutes. 

1. Fundamental marching with com- 

mon and fancy combinations. 

2. Fundamental dancing steps. 

3. Figure marching. 

B. Free Exercises (Calisthenics). Time 
one-sixth of the period or five min- 
utes. 

1. Hand appartus such as reeds, hoops, 

clubs, dumbbells, wands, skipping 
ropes. 


The program here presented is of- 
fered as a guide to high-school prin- 
cipals and other school administrators 
faced with the problem of providing 
a four-year program of physical edu- 
cation for which high-school gradua- 
tion and college entrance credit may 
be allowed. 





2. Elements of track and field, swim- 
ming, boxing, wrestling, basketball, 
etc., as exercise. 

3. Set drills for each month consisting 
of four or five well chosen exer- 
cises. 

C. General Activities. Time three-sixth 
of the period, fifteen minutes. 

. Apparatus. 

. Stunts and contests. 

Tumbling. 

Boxing and wrestling. 

. Swimming. 

. Rhythmic activities. 

. Giant volleyball (24”). 

. Track and field events and indi- 
vidual athletic events. 

9. Participation in social mixers. 

10. Indoor and outdoor soccer. 


D. Gymnasium Games of Low Organiza- 
tion. Time one-sixth of the period, 
five minutes. 

1. Circle games. 
2. Relays. 
3. Contests and group games. 


11. Arrer Scoot Activites ror Boru 
Boys AND GIRLs. 

The after school activities should be 
utilized for participation in competitive 
games and should include major and mi- 
nor inter-scholastic sports; fall, winter 
and spring intra-mural events which may 
include related activities such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Four-H clubs, athletic asso- 
ciations and hiking clubs. The activities 
under this division would be more or less 
formal. 


A. Major Interscholastic Sports as an 
after school activity for boys only. 
1. Fall—Football. 
2. Winter—Basketball. 
3. Spring—Track and field or baseball. 
B. Minor Interscholastic Sports as an 
after school activity for boys only. 
1. Fall—Soccer, tennis, golf. 
2. Winter—Wrestling, swimming, gym- 
nastics, volleyball. 
3. Spring—Baseball, track and field, 
tennis, golf, horseshoes. 
C. Intra-Mural Sports as an after school 
activity for both boys and girls. 
1. Fall—Including the minor sports and 
any additional activities desired, 
such as hiking, captain ball, penta- 
thlon events. 
2. Winter—Including the minor sports 
and boxing and giant volleyball. 
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3. Spring—Including the minor sports 
and playground ball, archery, 
horseshoes, hiking and badge test 
events. 


III. Spectat Events. 

Special events should serve as a cli- 
max for the fall, winter and spring sea- 
sons and should involve large group par- 
ticipation. These events may be held on 
week-ends, holidays and evenings. 

A. Fall. Fall festivals, carnivals, penta- 
thlons, costume parties. 

B. Winter. Winter tournaments (basket- 
ball), swimming, pageants, indi- 
vidual athletic meets, boxing and 
wrestling tournaments, gymnastic 
demonstrations, class parties as so- 
cial contacts, grand march and 
mixer. 

C. Spring. Field days, May days, play 
days, circuses, badge tests, track 
and field meets. 

D. Activities that carry through the en- 
tire year such as the related activi- 
ties, Boy and Girl Scouts, Four-H 
clubs and athletic associations, 
may be used as either an after 
school activity or special seasonal 
event. They should not, however, 
be substituted for both. 


To justify the granting of high- 
school graduation and college en- 
trance credit, let me take you hur- 
riedly through the four year program 
based upon the Illinois situation and 
law requiring physiology and hygiene, 
called health instruction. During 
your freshman and sophomore years, 
therefore, you will take the required 
class room work as outlined under I, 
plus any one of the after school activi- 
ties for each season as outlined under 
II and take part in at least one spe- 
ms seasonal event as outlined under 

The program for the junior and 
senior years is based upon the addi- 
tion of an eighth cardinal principle: 
leadership. It is my belief that 
physical education opens the most 
avenues for positive student leader- 
ship. Therefore, during your junior 
and senior years you will be required 
to take theory for one period a week 
and practice for the other. In your 
junior year, you will receive as one 
hour of theory, instruction which will 
prepare you as squad leaders for the 
freshman and sophomore class work 
and as minor officials for intra-mural 
and after school activities, and spe- 
cial events. Your other hour will be 
practical work which will take you 
either into the class work as demon- 
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stration leader or into the play- 
grounds as pit diggers, measurers, 
hurdle setters and ball chasers for 
athletic events; stage hands, janitors, 
ushers, messengers and roustabouts 
for tournaments, carnivals, demon- 
strations, circuses and field days. You 
would also be expected to apply your 
practical period in the after school 
activities of the upper elementary 
grades in performing the duties pre- 
seribed for your class. 

During your senior year, you will 
have elevated yourself to the dignity 
to which your class entitles you and 
you will receive as one hour of theory 
instruction which will prepare you as 
instructors in the class activities. 
Your other hour will be practical 
work which will take you into the 
class work as assistants to the direc- 
tor (under his direct supervision), 
into the swimming pool as life guards, 
time keepers for athletic events and 
right hand men, ring masters, com- 
mitteemen, ticket sellers, door men 
and announcers for carnivals, tourna- 
ments, demonstrations, circuses and 
field days. 

Summarizing briefly, you will be 
required to take class work two 
periods a week and hygiene as health 
instruction for one period a week 
for four years; you will be re- 
quired to take part in at least one 
after school activity for each of 
the three seasons and to take part in 
at least one special seasonal event. 
Although several of the fall activities 
may also be listed for the spring, you 
will not be permitted to duplicate 
your seasonal choice. You may take 
part in more than one after school 
activity and more than one seasonal 
event, but these must be without 
duplication. Regardless of your class, 
your ability, or activity, you will be 
under the direct supervision of a 
teacher and responsible to the physi- 
eal director. The teachers for this 
supervision may be selected from the 
academic staff, since most high-school 
teachers have had physical education 
courses in normal schools, colleges or 
universities and have a working 
knowledge of after school activities. 

I am not offering this brief outline 
for your acceptance or rejection, but 
submit it as a guide to stimulate you 
in making out a suitable program that 
is worthy of high-school graduation 
and university entrance credit. 

If necessary to increase the day by 
adding an extra hour in order to add 
a period for after school activities, it 
would be justifiable to do so, as it 
would also provide time for other ex- 
tra-curricular activities. This would 
not be a new idea. Foster says that 
the school day begins when the child 
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starts to school and ends when he puts 
his books away for the night. Some 
educators advocate the lengthening of 
the school day. Superintendent Boyn- 
ton of Ithaca at a recent meeting of 
the N. E. A. stated that home study is 
a failure and favors lengthening the 
school day of children of laboring 
parents to equal that of the parent’s 
working day. 

Superintendent Broome at the N. 
E. A. meeting at Atlantic City made 
the statement that in his Philadelphia 
schools the per capita cost of Latin 
was $25 and that of physical educa- 
tion only $5. If we accepted this as 
a general ratio, we could by equal- 
izing these costs have a broader intra- 
mural and minor sports program. 





Francis G. Blair Re-elected 
The teachers of Illinois have had 
a demonstration of the fact that vot- 
ers can and do discriminate in the 
marking of their ballots. In the last 
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election they saw the greatest politi- 
cal landslide in the history of Illinois. 
The main battle centered about the 
candidates for United States Senator. 
National issues of an engrossing and 
exciting nature stirred the electorate 
deeply. On the unofficial returns 
from that election it appears that the 
senatorial candidate on one ticket has 
carried the state by a plurality of 
over 700,000. But these same unoffi- 
cial returns show that the candidate 
for Superintendent of Public Instruce- 
tion on the leading opposition ticket 
was elected by a plurality of over 
80,000 votes. If these two pluralities 
are added, one can see the wide range 
of nearly 800,000 votes which mark 
the degree of discrimination, the 
scratching, the crossing from one 
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ticket to another necessary to pro- 
duce these results. 

Francis G. Blair was the candidate 
for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on the Republican ticket for the 
seventh time. At each session of the 
General Assembly he had joined with 
the State Teachers Association in ad- 
vocating advanced school legislation 
which was bitterly opposed by certain 
interests. This last election gave all 
such dissatisfied voters an opportu- 
nity in a most effective way. There 
were rumors that Blair would be de- 
feated on account of his reeommenda- 
tion of such progressive educational 
measures as those to increase the state 
school fund, to raise the minimum re- 
quirements for beginning teachers, 
and to increase the minimum school 
term to eight months. However, it is 
noticeable that those parts of the state 
most affected by these new and pro- 
gressive laws rolled up the majority 
that elected him. His re-election by 
the largest total vote he ever received 
shows that a majority of the voters of 
the state could and did discriminate 
in such numbers as to save him from 
the effects of an unprecedented land- 
slide. 

As we see it, the voters were not 
discriminating against the estimable 
lady on the opposing ticket; they 
were discriminating in favor of the 
incumbent because they knew him, 
were satisfied with his administration, 
and approved the progress made un- 
der it.—R. C. M. 


= 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
American Vocational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Decem- 
ber 10-13, 1930. 





Illinois State Teachers Association, 
77th annual meeting, Springfield, Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1930. Program announced in 
this issue. 





National Association of Teachers ef 
Speech, annual convention, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, December 29, 30 and 31. 
Speakers: President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, University of Chicago; James 
M. O'Neill, University of Michigan; Hoyt 
H. Hudson, Princeton; Dr. Smiley Blan- 
ton, Vassar; Barclay S. Leatham, West- 
ern Reserve; Vida R. Sutton, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and Henry 
A. Bellows, vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 





Superintendence Division of the Na- 





tional Education Association, Detroit, 
February 22-26, 1931. 
Progressive Education Association, 


eleventh annual eonference, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, February 
26-28, 1931. 
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The Successful Rural Teacher 


By WAYNE SOPER 


Research Associate, Education Department, The University of the State of New York 


HE rural teacher needs to be 
more highly qualified than 
the town or city teacher in 
order to put across as good 

a job as is expected of the town or 
city teacher. Except in rare instances 
of adequate rural supervision, the 
rural teacher has no superintendent, 
no principal, no special supervisor to 
look to,‘‘ whence cometh her strength”’ 
and guidance. When a teacher signs 
the contract ‘‘to teach the school in 
a satisfactory manner’’ in a rural sit- 
uation she shoulders a responsibility 
far more onerous than does her city 
sister in signing the same kind of 
contract. 

Regardless of whether it is the 
fault of the teacher or not, the annual 
reputation of a rural school fluctuates 
in direct proportion to the degree of 
rapport between teacher and com- 
munity. A well-trained but incompat- 
ible teacher in a peculiar city situa- 
tion may be transferred to another 
position with no perceptible effect 
upon the system, even without at- 
tracting the attention of other teach- 
ers or patrons. Yet the well-trained, 
adequately-prepared but incompatible 
rural teacher fails and the school for 
that year becomes known as a failure. 


Should the prospective rural teach- 
er be rural bred? Should she be rural 
minded? The first question can be 
readily disposed of by saying: ‘‘ Not 
necessarily.’ The matter of former 
contact with rural life does not mean 
so much as does the teacher’s interest 
in the things of rural life. If this is 
what is meant by ‘‘rural minded,’’ 
then she should be rural minded. But 
interest can be created out of ignor- 
ance as well as out of knowledge of 
things. The rural bred girl who sees 
no romance in rural life, who accepts 
as matter of fact the wonder of grow- 
ing things, and who levels all rural 
people to the plane of common dust 
should not undertake the difficult 
role of teacher in the rural com- 
munity. Her knowledge of things 
rural is submerged in her prosaic at- 
titude. On the other hand, the urban 
bred girl, fortified by an interest in 
people and strange things, may turn 
ignorance to profit. 

There are at least ten qualities 
which the rural teacher should possess 
in higher degree than her city sister 
if the same quality of work is to be 
consummated. 


The rural bred girl who sees no 
romance in rural life, who accepts as 
matter of fact the wonder of growing 
things, and who levels all rural people 
to the plane of common dust should 
not undertake the difficult role of 
teacher in the rural community. Her 
knowledge of things rural is sub- 
merged in her prosaic attitude. On 
the other hand, the urban bred girl, 
fortified by an interest in people and 
strange things, may turn ignorance to 
profit. 


Adaptability and Resourcefulness 


For the obvious reason that the 
rural teacher must adapt herself to 
a variety of elements it is evident that 
she should possess that quality which 
enables her to make that adjustment. 
Her failure to adapt herself to one 
major element of the community, 
whether it be the younger pupils, the 
older ones, the parents, the ‘‘ younger 
set,’’ the religious group, or the farm- 
ers’ union, may have a direct bearing 
upon her success as a teacher in the 
community. While city life is vastly 
more complex than country life, the 
urban teacher has no such variety of 
elements to adjust herself to as a 
teacher. She may even disregard 
many of these elements and suffer no 
ill effects so far as reappointment is 
concerned. She is rated by her su- 
perior officers on her ability to do a 
good piece of teaching. Her rural sis- 
ter is rated by every element of the 
community on every aspect of life 
claiming attention in the community. 

The unresourceful urban teacher 
may call her principal, her supervisor, 
her fellow teachers when need arises. 
The rural teacher has no such ‘‘ever 
present help in time of trouble.’’ 


Industry 


If it takes effort and industry to 
teach one grade of fairly homogene- 
ous children, under constant guid- 
ance, with adequate equipment in a 
city system, how much more industry 
must it require to teach from four to 
eight grades, without immediate guid- 
ance, with inadequate equipment! 
Such is the rural teacher’s prodigious 
task. Add to this the burdens laid 
upon her shoulders by unthinking 
people of the community who insist 
that the teacher participate in, if not 
actually direct, many community 
projects and you have work for none 
but industrious hands. 
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Enthusiasm and Optimism 


She who works alone must generate 
her own current. When the lights of 
enthusiasm and optimism burn low 
she cannot switch the power and 
draw from others immediately avail- 
able. She whose own enthusiasm and 
whose ability to inspire enthusiasm 
in others are inclined to run below 
par should take on a generous por- 
tion of reserve to tide over the school 
year or decline the proffered posi- 
tion in a rural community. The very 
apathy of some communities neces- 
sitates an abundance of enthusiasm 
and optimism on the teacher’s part to 
insure only fair results. 


Initiative and Self-reliance 


We should not expect a teacher in 
any situation to succeed without a fair 
degree of initiative and self-reliance. 
Yet there are many teachers who have 
given satisfactory service as followers 
of directions without exercising much 
initiative. They have been good execu- 
tors of the programs and projects of 
others. But the teacher of the rural 
school has little chance to get this 
canned variety of initiative and must 
depend upon herself for it. 


Interest in the Life of the School 


This quality is usually listed under 
social and professional equipment. 
Every teacher should be well 
grounded academically and profes- 
sionally. But no amount of such train- 
ing will substitute for interest in the 
life of the school. The urban teacher 
may confine her interest to her own 
grade and at most to her own build- 
ing. But the rural teacher has a com- 
plexity of school life demanding her 
attention. 


Interest in the Life of the Community 


The teacher who can scarcely wait 
until Friday night when she may run 
away from the community where she 
teaches is not likely to become inter- 
ested in that community’s life. She 
who chafes at the tameness of rural 
entertainment will not develop inter- 
est in the lives and daily work of 
those whom she is attempting to serve. 
But the people of the community 
seldom disregard this lack of interest. 
They may not demand the best teach- 
ing methods and technic in the school- 
room ; they may not notice a small de- 
gree of unpolished manners; but they 


(Continued on Page 150.) 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“Tt is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Moline State Library Meeting 
io was the Manager’s privilege to 

attend the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Library Association 
which convened in Moline October 15- 
16-17. An excellent. program was 
presented, one that fairly bristled 
with constructive measures for future 
growth. A notable feature was the 
appearance of representatives of other 
organizations and professions on the 
program. Among well known educa- 
tors participating in the discussions 
were Mr. John Calvin Hanna, state 
high school visitor, Asst. Supt. 
Walker of the Evanston Schools and 
Prof. Homer Hall of the DeKalb 
State Teachers College. It is a sig- 
nificant thing for librarians and edu- 
eators to get together for the purpose 
of discussing their problems in com- 
mon and it augurs well for the serv- 
ice of both. A wider use of the public 
libraries by pupils will mean more 
efficient school work, and by the same 
token the usefulness of the libraries 
will be greatly increased. 

A special committee was named by 
the President of the I. L. A. to pro- 
mote a closer relationship between 
schools and libraries. Now if the 
State Teachers Association will do 
likewise the two committees can formu- 
late a constructive program for future 
action and closer co-operation. Let’s 
go! 

Many interesting facts concerning 
the library situation in Illinois were 
revealed in this meeting. For example, 
there are ten counties without a single 
publie library; 32 counties have but 
one library in each; 96% of the rural 
population are without library serv- 
ice; and 2,000,000 people in the State 
do not have library privileges. This 
situation is a challenge to all think- 
ing people to devise and provide a 
remedy. 

As a result of this conference we 
were rather curious to know how 
many Pupils’ Reading Circle books 
were supplied to the schools in the 
ten counties having no libraries. Upon 
checking our sales for the year end- 
ing June 30, last, we found orders 
had been filled totaling 3705 volumes. 
And that was the forty-first year for 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 
Therefore, the school library provides 
a means of supplying good reading 
and reference material to children 
even though they are beyond the 


reach of public library service. It be- 
hooves teachers and school boards to 
do all they can to improve their 
school library service. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
provides an extra-library service 
which is within reach of the most re- 
mote schools in the state. Of course 
the school library cannot begin to 
function on so large a scale as the 
public library but in the absence of 
the latter it can be a real service to 
every school. Moreover, many of the 
books for the advanced grades appeal 
to adults as well. Among teachers, 
who has not had pupils ask permis- 
sion to retain books a little longer for 
daddy or mother to read? 





WHO HATH A BOOK 


Who hath a book 

Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command; 
And rich estates, 

If he but look, 
Are held by him 

Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 

Has but to read 
And he may be 

A king, indeed; 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 


—Wilbur Dick Nesbit. 





Library Books Used in School 
Assemblies 

The November Assembly of the 
Lineoln (Ill.) Junior High School 
Department was given a treat by 
Room L, Miss Bessie Evans, teacher, 
which was very appropriate for Book 
Week. The pupils presented an origi- 
nal play called ‘‘Paul in Bookland.’’ 

The leading character, Paul, was a 
boy who did not like to read and who, 
in spite of his friends, refused to give 
up his hobby to become interested in 
books. Paul fell asleep and dreamed. 
Characters from different books ap- 
peared and told interesting events in 
their lives. When Paul awoke he de- 
cided that he wanted to make friends 
with these characters and realized 
that reading good books was a very 
profitable way in which to spend 
leisure time. 

The books that were presented 
were : ‘‘The Newspaper Game,’’ ‘‘The 
Independence of Nan,’’ ‘‘Rusty of 
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the Tall Pines,’’ ‘‘Huckleberry 
Finn,’’ ‘‘Marge’’ and ‘Piloting the 
U. S. Air Mail.”’ 

It proved to be one of the most 
interesting programs ever given to 
Central Assembly. Upon request of 
the P. T. A. it was repeated the fol- 
lowing night as a special number on 
their program. 





‘*‘When you have taught young 
people to read for pleasure, for the 
sheer joy of reading, you have taught 
them how to educate themselves—and 
the education we give ourselves is 
more valuable and useful than any 
we get from school.’’—Epwim 0. 
Grover, Professor of Books, Rollins 
College. 

Norme—A_ sixteen-page prospectus of 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle will be 
sent free upon application to the Man- 
ager. 





State Survey of Illiteracy 
To Be Asked by Commission 

When the State Commission on 
Illiteracy, appointed by Governor 
L. L. Emmerson at the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, met 
in the offices of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction October 11, it was 
found that a basic need of reliable in- 
formation in regard to the real preva- 
lence of illiteracy must be met be- 
fore administrative measures or reme- 
dial educational legislation could be 
agreed upon. It was therefore de- 
cided to ask the 1931 Legislature for 
an appropriation to make a survey 
of illiteracy within the State. 

It was further recommended that 
Illinois’ representatives in congress 
be asked to aid in the passage of a 
resolution to be introduced in De- 
cember authorizing the director of 
the census to supply state school of- 
ficials, confidentially, with names and 
addresses of illiterates. The present 
census law prohibits the census chief 
from divulging such information to 
anyone. 

Members of the commission had 
considerable discussion as to just 
what constitutes illiteracy and it was 
decided tentatively whatever basis the 
Federal government adopted prob- 
ably would be used in Illinois. 








Bimillennium Vergilianum 

Professor Grant Showerman of 
the University of Wisconsin will 
lecture at the Eastern [Illinois 
State Teachers College at Charles- 
ton on “The Meaning of Virgil” on 
the evening of December 30 in hon- 
or of the Bimillennium Vergilianum. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


The Annual State Meeting 
T= program of the 77th annual 

meeting of the I. S. T. A. is pub- 
lished in this number of the Illinois 
Teacher. As you will observe, most 
of the time is devoted to the trans- 
action of the business of the associa- 
tion, which is constantly increasing in 
both importance and amount. 

Your servants, the officers, commit- 
tees, and representative assembly, 
now have great responsibilities. Your 
association has won a prestige with 
other state-wide organizations that 
causes them to look to it for leader- 
ship and guidance in making im- 
provements in our educational sys- 
tem. Several of the recommendations 
made by your association last year 
have been endorsed and adopted by 
other state organizations. The Gen- 
eral Assembly that meets next month 
will be guided quite largely by what 
your organization and these others 
recommend. Therefore, it is to be 
hoped that you have chosen delegates 
that will respond to their great re- 
sponsibility by thoughtfully and 
earnestly endeavoring to attend to the 
business of the association and to 
frame a helpful and constructive pro- 


gram of progress. 





The Legislative Program 
_= year the representative as- 

sembly of the I. S. T. A. adopted 
a legislative program a year in ad- 
vance of the meeting of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly so that the secretary’s 
office and other means of publicity 
could have a year to inform the teach- 
ers and the general public of its prin- 
cipal features and, if possible, win 
the support of other organizations. 
A considerable amount of such pub- 
licity has been given the program, 
and some good results have been 
achieved. 

On November 14 of this year the 
committee on legislation held a meet- 
ing and endorsed the entire program 
adopted last year. But two or three 
members of the committee insisted 
that the wording of some of the rec- 
ommendations ought to be changed 
and the separate items rearranged. So 
a sub-committee of five was appointed 
to consider the wording and phrase- 
ology of the platform and to make a 
report to the whole committee at some 
later date. 

Therefore, we are unable to pub- 
lish in advance of the meeting the 
exact wording of the legislative pro- 
gram. But, since the whole commit- 
tee endorsed the recommendations of 


last year, it is safe to conclude that 
those recommendations will not be 


vitally changed. 


Pension Rates 
A the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Chicago teach- 
ers’ pension fund rate was increased 
to one-fourth of a mill on the dollar 
of assessed valuation. 

This is two and one-half times the 
one-tenth of a mill allowed as the rate 
for the teachers’ pension fund for the 
rest of the state. 

The Chicago rate raises about 
$900,000, while the downstate rate 
raises only about $460,000 for a 
larger number of teachers. 

The Chicago rate stands alone as 
a teachers’ pension fund rate, while 
the downstate rate is really a part of 
the state tax rate used in raising the 
state school fund from which the pen- 
sion contribution from the state is 
deducted. 

The Chicago annuities are much 
more liberal than those downstate. 

It seems that the legislature is 
much more liberal with Chicago 
teachers than with others. 

Therefore, the report of the pen- 
sion committee to our state meeting 
will be heard with interest. Some- 
thing must be done some time soon 
to increase and stabilize the down- 
state fund, but of course the teachers 
will want to know that the new plan 
is better than the present one. 
Whether the committee plan should 
be adopted and when it should be 
framed into a bill if at all depends 
upon the judgment and decision of 
the representative assembly. 








A Comprehensive Bill 

TS bill prepared by the commit- 

tee on larger unit and published 
in the November Illinois Teacher will 
be up for consideration by the rep- 
resentative assembly on December 30. 
It is so comprehensive that it was well 
we could publish it a month in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 

The committee that framed this bill 
has worked diligently on it for nearly 
four years and has been continued 
and encouraged by the representa- 
tive assembly each year. Therefore, 
their report and recommendations 
this year should be received in a 
spirit of approval or of constructive 
criticism. 

Here are the more important things 
the bill provides: 

1. It establishes a county board of 
education and assigns it a few new 
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powers and some powers now scat- 
tered among various officials. 

2. It provides that the county su- 
perintendent of schools may have suf- 
ficient trained assistants to really su- 
pervise the work of the rural teachers. 

3. It provides for dividing the state 
into larger school districts by con- 
solidating present districts, but leaves 
the establishment of each larger dis- 
trict to the voters of that district. 

4. It provides for changing bound- 
aries of high-school districts where 
necessary, but contains provisions for 
safeguarding districts where changes 
are not needed. 

If this bill or a similar one is not 
introduced early in the next session 
of the General Assembly, there will 
be many others introduced aimed at 
the same objectives, but probably in 
a dangerous or destructive form. 





The State School Fund 


Noses policy of the I. 8. T. A. in re- 
gard to the state school fund is so 
firmly established and so well known 
that little comment is needed in re- 
gard to the report of the committee 
since that committee recommends a 
continuance of the same policy. How- 
ever, all those who are to be delegates 
to the state meeting should read the 
report as it appears in this number. 





Tax Amendment Defeated 

T its regular session, the 56th 

General Assembly failed to agree 
upon any tax-reform legislation or a 
constitutional amendment to submit 
to the people. But as usual it pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Rev- 
enue Investigation Commission, and 
soon after adjournment of the regu- 
lar session the commission was ap- 
pointed and went to work. 

Evidently the commission believed 
that an important step in tax reform 
is such an amendment to the constitu- 
tion as will remove the limitations on 
legislation contained in section 1 of 
article TX. After many conferences 
with representatives of mnumerons 
state-wide organizations, the commis- 
sion prepared an amendment to sub- 
mit to the legislature. The proposed 
amendment reduced section 1 of ar- 
ticle IX to this simple and unre- 
stricted statement : ‘‘The General As- 
sembly shall have power to enact laws 
to provide revenue.”’ 

About the time it became known 
that the commission had an amend- 
ment ready to offer, the Governor 
called a special session of the General 
Assembly, and one of the purposes 
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stated was to submit to the people an 
amendment to the revenue article of 
the constitution. The special session 
held in June amended the amend- 
ment recommended by the commis- 
sion the same General Assembly had 
provided to make such recommenda- 
tion, and amended it by inserting 
two restrictions which aroused strong 
opposition and dampened the enthusi- 
asm of those who supported it. So at 
the election on November 4 the peo- 
ple refused to ratify it. 

Section 2 of article XIV of the con- 
stitution says that the General As- 
sembly shall have no power to pro- 
pose amendments to the same article 
of the constitution oftener than once 
in four years. Therefore, we shall be 
compelled to get along with the pres- 
ent constitutional revenue provisions 
for at least the next four years. 
Therefore, the legislature certainly 
ought to make an earnest effort to 
modernize our tax system just as far 
as the present constitution will per- 
mit. Perhaps it can do much more 
than has been admitted. Certainly it 
ean provide for a fuller enforcement 
and better administration of tax law 
already declared constitutional. Pos- 
sibly an income tax law can be de- 
vised that will be held constitutional. 
The responsibility for improved tax 
legislation should be placed squarely 
upon the General Assembly that 
meets next month. 





The Sources of State Revenues 
ERE does the State of Illirois 
get its revenues? 

It seems that most people believe 
that state revenues are raised by the 
general property tax by the applica- 
tion of the state tax rate to the as- 
sessed valuation of the state. The 
politicians promote this belief by 
making the state tax rate a political 
issue and saying very little about the 
enormous amounts raised from other 
sources. 

The Illinois Teacher has often tried 
to call attention to the fact that the 
general property tax furnishes less 
than half of the state revenues. And 
now comes S. E. Leland, Professor of 
Publie Finance, University of Chi- 
eago, with an article in the November 
number of the Illinois Municipal Re- 
view showing that in 1928 the general 
property tax furnished only 27 per 
cent of the revenues of the state gov- 
ernment. The full 100 per cent was 
made up as follows: general prop- 
erty tax, 27; inheritance tax, 10; cor- 
poration taxes, 14; motor vehicles 
and chauffeurs’ licenses, 16; motor 
fuel tax, 7; miscellaneous fees, re- 
funds, and earnings, 6; Federal aid, 
3; bonds sold, 15; trust funds, 2. 
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The seven per cent raised by motor 
fuel tax was by the ‘‘gasoline tax’”’ of 
1927, which was in effect only part 
of a year and was then declared un- 
constitutional. But $6,393,000 was 
collected while it was in effect. And 
the new gasoline tax law of 1929 in 
the first year it was in effect raised 
about $27,000,000. 

Since the state revenues from 
sources other than the property tax 
are increasing, and since the people 
complain most about the inequities of 
the property tax, we are asking that 
state revenues derived from new 
sources be turned into the state school 
fund; for instance, if a state income 
tax law is enacted, that is where the 
proceeds should go. 





Dewey on Objectives 


R. JOHN DEWEY frequently 

says something that jars the 
equanimity of the conservatives. For 
instance, in discussing the general ob- 
jectives of education before the 
National Council of Education on 
June 28, 1930, he said: 

The first need is that the teaching pro- 
fession as a body should consider the 
nature of the social function of the school. 
The question of general versus specific 
objectives goes back to the question of 
whether the schools should aim to fit 
individuals for the existing social order, 
or whether they have a responsibility for 
social planning. The latter objective 
clearly involves preparation of students 
to take part in changing society, and re- 
quires consideration of the defects and 
evils which need to be changed. 

The first thesis or proposition is, ac- 
cordingly, that apart from and prior to 
consideration of changes in actual school 
programs, curricula, and methods, the 
teaching body, as a body, should arrive 
through discussion within itself at con- 
clusions concerning the direction which 
the work of the school should take with 
respect to social conditions. 

Dr. Dewey then mentioned the diffi- 
culties that will be encountered in 
carrying out this proposal, such as 
the opposition of influential interests 
to such discussion and decision by 
teachers, and the possible lack of 
equipment by teachers to take part 
intelligently in such diseussion. He 
then says: 

My second proposition, accordingly, is 
that there should be a clearer idea ob- 
tained, through discussion within the 
teaching body, of the existing handicaps 
to the realization by the school of its 
social function. This would include the 
state of the teaching body, and the ques- 
tion of how far it may be better prepared 
for social participation and leadership, 
including both teachers in service and 
the changes which would be required in 
training schools. ... There is need that 
classroom teachers, who have immediate 
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contact with pupils, should share to a 
much greater extent than they do at pres. 
ent in the determination of educational 
objectives as well as of processes and 
material. 

He then implies by questions that 
the general social objectives of the 
educational system are so indefinite as 
to arouse no common and contagious 
enthusiasm in the teaching body, a 
condition due to lack of consciousness 
of its social possibilities. Then he ex- 
presses certain convictions as follows: 

First, the formulation of objectives, 
whether general or specific, tends to be- 
come formal, empty, and even verbal, 
unless the latter are translated over into 
terms of actual school work. Secondly, 
the isolation of the school from life is the 
chief cause for both inefficiency and lack 
of vitality in the work of instruction and 
for failure to develop a more active pro- 
fessional spirit. Third, the closer con- 
nection of school with life cannot be 
achieved without serious and continued 
attention by the teaching body to the 
obstacles and handicaps that lie in the 
way of forming such a _ connection. 
Fourth, it is necessary to enlist the en- 
tire educational corps, including the 
classroom teacher, in consideration of 
the social responsibilities of the school, 
especially with reference to the larger 
issues and problems of our times. 

What do you think of a plan for 
enlisting all teachers in a campaign 
to eure sick society? Possibly it is 
worth while, not only for the good of 
society but also to ‘‘arouse a con- 
tagious enthusiasm in the teaching 
body’’ and to ‘‘develop a more active 
professional spirit,’’ which everybody 
agrees are needed.—R. C. Moore. 





Ability Grouping Experiment 

Superintendent H. B. Fisher, 
Streator, announces a beginning in 
the first, second, and third grades this 
fall in ability grouping of children 
based on intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and opinion of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. Upon the 
success of this year depends the 
formal adoption by the board of edu- 
eation of the policy of dropping mid- 
year promotions and adopting ability 
grouping in Streator. —School Ex- 
ecutives Magazine, November, 1930. 





The Meanest Man 

Meeting his pet enemy on Main street 
one day, Jim observed affably:— 

“I was sayin’ some good things about 
you to a man this mornin’.” 

“You was?” 

“Ya’as. 1 said you had the best cattle 
an’ sheep of any farmer I knowed. An’ 
what was more, I said that pair o’ hosses 
o’ yourn was the finest in Franklin county 
—wuth at least $800.” 

“Who'd you say it to?” queried the 
flattered foe. 

“The tax assessor.”—Outlook. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Classroom Teacher’s Problems 


Abstracts of Longer Articles From the Educational Press 
That May Prove Helpful 


HE TeacHers APPROACH TO THE PRos- 
LEM CHILD — Journal of the National 
Education Association, November, 
1930, pp. 241-242. 


Clara Bassett is consultant in psy- 
chiatric social work of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York City. As surcease from the 
monotony of teaching the same sub- 
jects to pupils of approximately the 
same age year after year, the author 
suggests that the teacher concentrate 
on the individual personalities of the 
pupils, and recommends as the first 
subject for study the child ‘‘who 
eauses him most annoyance and for 
whom he feels an unhappy tendency 
to dislike.’’ 

‘*In order to gain any understand- 
ing whatever of the personality and 
inner life of this child, he will soon 
find that he must approach the prob- 
lem in a certain way,’’ says the au- 
thor, and proceeds to some half dozen 
recommendations on the method of 
this approach as follows: 

First, the teacher must free himself 
from emotional bias and preconceived 
notions regarding the child. In the 
words of the author, ‘‘ All desire for 
simple explanations which comfort- 
ably fit into his personal code of be- 
havior must be laid aside in his ef- 
fort to understand.’’ 

Second, the teacher’s sense of au- 
thority must be ruthlessly sacrificed, 
and his approach to the child must 
be that of a loving friend who wishes 
to understand in order to help. 

Third, the teacher must avoid cata- 
loging the misbehavior in a rigid 
moralizing manner, according to adult 
standards and of feeling that it de- 
serves punishment. 

Fourth, the teacher must realize 
that behavior is purposive; it usually 
has a goal which may be more or less 
unconscious on the part of the child 
but which can be ascertained by care- 
ful study. ‘‘Misbehavior is a symptom 
of hidden maladjustments and the 
purpose of the child’s behavior is 
usually a blind and unguided effort to 
secure satisfactions which are entirely 
natural and to which he is entitled. 
The first questions for consideration 
then, are, why the child behaves in 
this manner; what satisfactions do 
his symptoms tend to secure for him; 
in what way is his life unsatisfactory 
to him; what methods of handling on 
the part of his parents, relatives, and 
teachers have resulted in these habits; 
what is the combination of cireum- 


stances which have called forth this 
reaction on the part of the child?’’ 

Fifth, the teacher must remember 
that difficult personality traits and 
behavior of the child are the logical 
outcome of the life experiences of the 
individual and can be traced with fair 
clearness back through the years to 
their causes. 

Sixth, the teacher should remember 
that the most difficult and unlikeable 
child is the very child most desper- 
ately in need of understanding and 
steady affection (for he is often un- 
wanted, criticized and mishandled at 
home, inept and unpopular with his 
companions, and something of a mys- 
tery and a burden to himself). 

Seventh, the teacher should be un- 
alterably convinced of the inefficacy 
of the ‘‘don’t method’’ and be care- 
ful to open up for the problem child 
in a concrete way substitute oppor- 
tunities and outlets which can suc- 
cessfully compete in interest, excite- 
ment, and satisfaction with the ‘‘bad’’ 
activities which we deplore. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN Supervise Stupy— 
Dorothy Meliza, (Junior High School, 
Iola, Kansas) School Executives Maga- 
zine, November, 1930, pp. 124-125-126. 


The author points out the oppor- 
tunity for recognizing individual dif- 
ferences, keeping all students, espe- 
cially the superior ones, working up 
to capacity, in addition to the ob- 
vious purpose of improving study 
habits. She has this to say in regard 
to time allottment : 

In a 50 to 60 minute class period the 
most satisfactory division of time is 10 
to 15 minutes given to recitation over 
the preceding day’s work, or a short 
written test, 15 to 20 minutes to the as- 
signment and 20 to 25 minutes to direct 
study of the lesson. 

Division of classes into three groups 
on the basis of ability is recom- 
mended, permitting the teacher to 
apportion her time to the pupil’s 
need and allowing for an enriched 
program for the more capable stu- 
dents. Four tools of intelligent study 
are listed; underlining (which may 
be objected to when reselling of text- 
books is practiced), outlines, sum- 
maries, and notebooks. Summaries in 
the writer’s judgment are difficult for 
seventh and eighth year pupils; note- 
books are especially adaptable to his- 
tory work. However, Hall-Quest is 
quoted as condemning the abuse of 
notebooks. 

The experiment described was with 
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84 eighth-grade history pupils, di- 
vided into two groups of 42 each. The 
experimental group had supervised 
study periods; outlining was the 
study tool. The control group was in- 
structed in classes conducted on the 
regulation question-and-answer basis. 
At the end of the twelve weeks period 
tests were given to afford comparison 
of the two groups from a variety of 
angles. 

The following table gives the grand 
average in percentages of the im- 
provement noted in the experimental 
group over the control group in vari- 
ous phases of their development: 


a ee ae 29 
Topical recitation —................ 54 
Application of previously 
eee 117 
Ability to see problems.......... 40 
Organization of material........ 60 
Speed and accuracy in use of 
ae es ene 21 
Use of Summary...................... 100 
Average—60 





Decision Will Affect Schools 


Whether a county non-high school 
board of education must pay to a 
high-school district the actual cost of 
keeping in school such pupils as it 
sends to the high-school of that dis- 
trict will be determined by a decision 
soon to be handed down by the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court. 

The board of the Earlville Com- 
munity High School, District No. 280, 
La Salle County, brought suit in the 
La Salle County Circuit Court to col- 
lect from the non-high school district 
board of the county tuition of pupils 
attending the Earlville Community 
High School and residing in the non- 
high school district, for the year 1925- 
1926 and 1926-1927. The Earlville 
Board sought to collect the actual cost 
of educating pupils in the Community 
High School. The LaSalle County 
Board set an arbitrary sum that it is 
willing to pay no matter what the real 
expense was proved to be. The de- 
cision of the Circuit Court was in 
favor of the plaintiff and was sus- 
tained by the Appellate Court. The 
County Board has appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Oral arguments have 
been heard and an early decision is 
awaited. 





The Baby Doubtless Understood 

The learned professor was talking the 
usual nonsense to the baby. “No, no ‘oo 
musn’t tick ’oo’s footsy .. .” But when he 
caught sight of an unexpected visitor 
watching him, he concluded: “No, no, 
you must not expose your peda! extremi- 
ties by extending them beyond the pro- 
tective covering of the blankets, or you 
will lay your system open to attacks of 
catarrhal affection.” 
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Report of State School Fund Committee 


4 i THE MEMBERS of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association : 


Your Committee on State School 
Fund presents the following report 
for your consideration and action: 

Our Problem 

“Democracy achieves itself slowly. Our 
philosophies outrun our accomplishments. 
Seeking to guarantee to mankind equality 
of opportunity involves continuous bat- 
tles, and the battle front moves slowly 
and irregularly. 

“Unless we who are in the educational 
ranks renew our plans and direct our 
energies anew from time to time in 
equalizing educational opportunities in 
Illinois, those who stand willing to join 
and battle with us and accept our leader- 
ship may feel that our zeal in our own 
cause is abating. To inspire those who 
co-operate with us, we need, therefore, 
to state over and over the philosophies 
that possess us and make us struggle for 
better opportunities for children in those 
communities that are unable to offer 
good schools.” 

Accepted Principles 

The American Conception of Educa- 
tion involves the following oft stated 
principles: 

(a) An equal educational opportunity 
for every child regardless of resi- 
dence, ability, handicap, or dis- 
ability. 

(b) A high-school education within the 
reach of every boy and girl. 

(c) A well trained and adequately paid 
teacher in every school room. 

In order, however, to change these prin- 
ciples into realities the cost of education 
must necessarily be increased. As the 
resources for education from a direct 
property tax are inadequate in Illinois, 
due to ever increasing demands from 
other tax supported institutions, and also 
from the known inefficiency of our pres- 
ent tax system, we must find other 
sources of revenue for our schools if the 
above principles are to become realities. 

The Situation 

The following are some of the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities found 
in Illinois today: 

(a) Percentage of Elementary Teach- 
ers Who are Normal School Gradu- 
ates, or the Equivalent in Training. 
1. City elementary schools vary 

from 100% to less than 20%. 

2. Country schools in Illinois av- 
erage only 15.1% Normal School 
Graduates. 

3. County averages range from 
85.3% (DuPage) to 3.7% (Ham- 
ilton). 

Length of School Term Offered. 

1. Cities vary from 200 days to 158 
days. 

2. Counties vary from approxi- 
mately 10 months to 8 months. 

(c) Number of Pupils per Teacher, 

Teacher Load, 


(b) 


1. City schools vary from 19 pu- 
pils to 48 pupils per teacher. 

2. Country schools vary from 1 pu- 
pil to 50 pupils per teacher. 

Opportunity to Attend Accredited 

High Schools. 

‘In the 15 counties weakest in as- 
sessed valuation per teacher 
only 42% of their few high 
schools are accredited by the 
University of illinois, while in 
the 15 ablest counties 61% of 
their many high schools are ac- 


(d) 


credited. 

(e) Yearly Expenditure per Pupil for 
Education in the Elementary 
Schools. 

1. City schools vary from $154 
(Kenilworth) and $151 (Win- 


netka) to $20 (Johnston City) 
and $18 (Royalton). 

2. Counties average from $115 

(Lake) to $32 (Hardin). 

(f) Tax Rates for Schools. 

1. Carbondale, Christopher, Benld, 
West Frankfort, $4.00 per $100 
assessed valuation. 

. Jacksonville, Bloomington, 
Galesburg, $1.37 per $100 as- 
sessed valuation. 

. Highland $1.02 per $100 and 
Breese $0.54 per $100. In con- 
nection with tax rates it is en- 
lightening to note that Benld’s 
assessed valuation per pupil is 
$1,341.00, while Breese has an 
assessed valuation per pupil of 
$21,852.00. 

Teachers’ Salaries. 

The average salary paid teachers 
in Lake County last year was 
$1,957.00, while the average paid 
teachers in Hardin County was 
$655.00. 

The above glaring inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities and many more 
that might have been listed remind us 
that Illinois has a long way to travel edu- 
cationally before the constitutional man- 
date—“The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all children in this 


(g) 
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state may receive a good common school 
education”—will become a reality. 
What Other States Are Doing 

Illinois with her $10,000,000 State 
School Fund pays only about an “aver- 
age” of $8.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the common schools. This 
amounts to approximately 6%% of the 
total school costs, or about 7% of the 
current expenditures. 

Twenty-eight states pay from state 
funds more than twice the percentage 
that Illinois pays. The following are a 
few of the outstanding examples given 
to show the “average” apportionment per 
pupil in average daily attendance and the 
percentage that such apportionment 
forms of the current expenditures: 

Minnesota—$24, or 25% of the annual 
current expenditure. ; 

Michigan—$22, or 20% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

Arizona—$28, or 24% 
current expenditure. 

Texas—$23, or 45% of the annual cur- 
rent expenditure. 

Washington—$30, or 30% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

Maryland—$17, or 21% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

California—$30, or 23% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

New York—$48, or 35% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

We believe Illinois can do as well for 
the children in her public schools as 
these other states, and that it is her duty 
to do so. 

Relation of State School Fund to 
Our Revenue System 

The raising of a state school fund is 
affected in considerable measure by the 
general revenue system in force. Where 
this system is defective, the defects will 
be seized upon by some people as an 
argument against making the state 
school funds adequate. Yet we need to 
recall that always there are some who 
will be dissatisfied with any tax system 
and who will oppose taxation even for 
the most worthy purpose. Always too 
there will be cheap politicians who will 
try to divert for “patronage purposes” 
the major share of the state funds raised 
and who will object to the allotment of 

(Continued on Page 134.) 
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There is a national crisis. 


in our public schools. 


Our educational slogan is: 


doing them.” 





What Do You Think? 


The people involved in the crisis were educated or are being educated 


These schools gave them their economic slant. 
The crisis is the result of public education. Q.E.D. 
“Achievement through Competition.” Games, 
grades, exhibitions are all contests intended to elevate the few over the many. 
The result is soulless business and an ecouomic situation in which the 
country is glutted with goods; banks bursting with wealth; a large part of 
the citizens struggling for existence and a limited number of individuals 
accorded first rank as successful Americans. ° 
Perhaps some time we teachers may be able to get together and change 
our accent from “Beat the other fellow” to “Do things for the pure joy of 


Into such a program we could put a heart. 


Eart A. Rosinson, John 0. Fremont High School, Los Angeles, 
in The Los Angeles School Journal. 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will “make or 
break” your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers of “All-American” and “First 
Class Honor’ Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 
MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 














Under Our Own Supervision 
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ST. LOUIS’ 
NEWEST 


| JUST A STEP 
TO ANYWHERE 
Nearest Of All To 
Every Place Of Edu- 


cational Interest 
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Headquarters, 
With An At- 
Homeness For 


The Illinois 
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WE OFFER 


A DIGNIFIED 
LOAN SERVICE 


to the 





Teachers of Chicago 
and Cook County 


LOANS 
from $10.00 to $300.00 











We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 
service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad and liberal policy, together with re- 
fined, confidential, and considerate treat- 
ment. 


We require no endorser. 











The loan is made on your own personal 
responsibility. We do not notify your friends, 
relatives or employer. All transactions are 
handled personally in our PRIVATE offices 
without embarrassment. 





We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 
phone and allow us to explain our PER- 
SONAL FINANCE SERVICE. 





Telephone RANDOLPH 0-0-3-8 


L. T. BAKER & COMPANY 


Suite 1407 30 W. Washington St. 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing te advertisers 
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any considerable share of our State Reve- 
nues to the schools. 

We should remember, however, that 
the people of the State have the power 
to demand such changes—constitutional 
or otherwise—as they may deem neces- 
sary to make the revenue system equi- 
table. Moreover, any failure to request 
needed funds because someone points to 
inequities in taxation, will only serve to 
preserve those inequities, to cripple the 
tax-supported institutions, and to make 
both the inequities and the crippling tra- 
ditional and acceptable. The shortest 
road, therefore, to tax reform and to 
adequate revenues is to demand vigor- 
ously the funds needed. Only then will 
those responsible for making our tax 
laws bestir themselves to create a fiscal 
system that will prove adequate and 
equitable. 

Our Future Program 

The problem of Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities in Illinois embraces 
the following program: 

(a) A Larger State School Fund for 

Equalization Purposes. 

(b) Higher Standards for Beginning 
Teachers. 

(c) A Larger Unit for School Purposes. 

(d) State Aid for High Schools. 

(e) Adequate Support for Our Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. 

These five aims are so closely related 
or tied together that they overlap. 
Further progress depends upon a definite 
forward looking program embracing these 
five aims. Our battle for progress must 
proceed along all these lines. As a part 
of this further progress this committee 
wishes to reaffirm the stand it has taken 
in the past, and to recommend greater 
efforts in the future toward the accom- 
plishment of the following: 

(a) A State School Fund for equaliza- 
tion purposes equal to at least 25% 
of the total cost of the schools of 
the state. 

(b) An addition of at least $2,000,000 
to the State School Fund by each 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly, until it amounts to 25% 
of the total cost of the schools. 

(c) The enactment of a State Income 
Tax Law, the entire proceeds of 
which shall be used for the support 
of the public schools and a large 
part of which shall go into the 
State School Fund. 


Should There Be State Aid For 
High Schools? 

The question has been raised, “Should 
there be State Aid for High Schools?” 
This committee answers the question in 
the following statement: 

As the high schools of Illinois dur- 
ing the last decade have increased in 
numbers and enrollment to such an 
extent that they now form in fact 
as well as in theory an integral part 
of our common school system; and 
since the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois makes it mandatory upon 
the General Assembly to provide a 
good common school education for 
all the children of Illinois, we be- 
lieve the time is at hand when the 
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state should contribute toward the 

support of the high schools as well 

as toward the support of the grade 

schools. We, therefore, urge that as 

soon as the State School Fund is 

materially increased, or as soon as 

new sources of revenue are secured, 

that the high schools should receive 

their proportionate share from the 

state. 

Conclusion 

We believe that every teacher in IIli- 
nois and every citizen interested in the 
problem of establishing a higher level 
of equality of educational opportunity for 
all the children of Illinois should get be- 
hind the program of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, and do everything 
possible to provide every child in Illinois 
with the opportunity to secure a thorough 
and efficient common school education. 
To this end we urge: 

1. That you inform yourself of the 
present inequalities in educational 
opportunities in Ilinois. 

2. That you make every effort to in- 
form others of these conditions. 

3. That you use your influence to se- 
cure necessary legislation to remedy 
the situation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. M. Mason 

Don C. Rocrrs 

D. Watrer Ports 

H. J. BECKEMEYER 

E. H. LUKENBILL 

Wm. E. WHITE 
Committee. 





The Modern Juggernaut 


Thousands of children are maimed 
annually by the Juggernaut of tuber- 
culosis. 

Why do we permit this? 

When a drunken automobile driver 
plows his way ruthlessly through a 
group of children playing in a street, 
the law is quick to step in and act. 

Tuberculosis is just as ruthless. 
With no regard for social position or 
station, it rides over children and lays 
them low. Horrible it is, and still 
more horrible when we know that 
most of this loss can be prevented. 

Tuberculosis can be considered a 
children’s disease, or to put it in an- 
other way, it usually begins in child- 
hood. From contact with those who 
have tuberculosis either an immunity 
is acquired, or the beginning of actual 
disease itself. If the contact is casual, 
infrequent and not very close, the 
chances are that the child will grow 
up infected with tuberculosis but im- 
mune to severe disease attacks. If, on 
the other hand, the child lives in a 
home where there is tuberculosis pres- 
ent in an older member of the family 
and the contact is daily and reason- 
ably intimate, the child’s immunity 
breaks down and disease becomes ac- 
tive. The child has received a series 
of large doses or massive infection 
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and serious consequences are apt to 
follow. 

Tuberculosis associations perform a 
valiant service at this juncture. Sup- 
ported through the Christmas Seal 
sale, these organizations teach the 
public how to prevent the disease, find 
eases in time for hope of cure, and 
discover contact children in homes 
where there is tuberculosis. 

From a humanitarian and economic 
point of view, it is wise to save these 
children now. The annual Christmas 
Seal sale gives every person an op- 
portunity to help. The money in- 
vested will be returned in ample div- 
idends of health. 





Parents faced with the task of selecting 
books for the home and leisure reading of 
their children, may turn for aid to the 
Graded List of Books for Children just 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Older children who wish to find 
books for themselves may also make use 
of this list which contains approximately 
1,200 titles for pupils in the first nine 
grades including the junior high school. 
The books are arranged according to the 
age of the child for whom they are suited. 
Another excellent list can be furnished 
by the Manager of Ill. Pupils’ Reading 
Circle, Lincoln, Illinois. 





Chronologically Speaking 

Mistress (assisting with spring clean- 
ing in the library)—Be careful with these 
books, Jane. Several of them go back to 
George the First. 

Maid—Yes, an’ one or two of ’em ought 
to go back to the village library, I see.— 
Humorist. 
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OUR health tomorrow 

may depend upon the 
constant and persistent fight 
against tuberculosis today. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
and 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
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STRAUBE 
PIANO HOUSE 


STRAUBE PIANOS 


‘Ceerierse owes G 








CROSLEY RADIOS 512 E. Adams 
209 N. Fifth St. Main 1517 Springfield, Illinois 
B. H. LUERS SONS CHECKER CABS | 

The Home of Main 806 
ENNA JETTICKS and 
ARCH PRESERVER Special Teachers’ Service 
Shoes Passengers Insured 

New Location 217 S. Sixth Street All New Cabs 














Good 
Things 


To Eat 
Noonday Luncheon 
Evening Dinner 














KEACH 
OLDSMOBILE COMPANY 


410 South Fifth Street 


Storage 
Oldsmobile Cars and Service 





Fox-Lincoln Theatre 
Where Courtesy is understood and 
the Entertainment Always Good 
FOX-LINCOLN— 

Always a Good Show 
J. B. Giachetto, Mgr. 











Radios Records Sheet Music 


THE MUSIC SHOP 
414 E. Monroe St. M. 698 
Bert E. Sutton 
STEINWAY and other fine Pianos 








LELAND HOTEL 


Sixth at Capitol Ave. 
Rates $1.50 to $4.00 


Welcome ! 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 








WEXLER’S 
(Independent) 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 
Phone Capitol 1603 
110 North Fifth Street 








THE TEA SHOP 


408 South Fifth Street 
Phone Main 33 
Directly opposite 

Hotel Abraham Lincoln 








McDonald’s Art and Book Store 
405 East Adams 
successors 

Barker’s Art and Book Store 
Lamps, Pictures, Spode and Wedgwood 
Dinnerware, Gifts of all kinds. Christ- 
mas Cards, wrappings and tyings. 

Picture Framing “our specialty.” 
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America’s Greatest Clothing Values 
HARVEY BROS. 
$23.50 
CLOTHES 
214 South Sixth 








BROWN’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
S. I. Gresham, President 
We cordially invite the teachers of 
Illinois to visit our school 


611 E. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 








HEMBREIKER’S 
FLOWERS 


“The Flower Store on the Corner” 
M. 1092 Fifth & Capitol M. 553 





THOMA AND SON 
South Side Square 
Dealer in Quality Merchandise 
Visit Our Ready-to-Wear Dept. 
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WILLIAM ALTMAN | 
216 South Sixth Street 

Ladies’ Dresses, Lingerie, 
Hosiery and Bags 








ew 
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: 
STATE LOAN CO. 


516-518 Reisch Bldg. 


Loans on Personal Property 
Telephone Main 1234 








Meyer Luggage Shop 


Springfield’s Finest 
TRUNKS, BAGS, CASES, HAT BOXES 
OVERNITE CASES, GLADSTONE 
BAGS, LEATHER NOVELTIES 
118 North Fifth Street 
ist door south of Orpheum Theatre 





Compliments of 


The Strand Theatre 
and 
Senate Theatre 











Frank W. Siebert 


Quality, Variety and Service 
220 South 6th St. Phone M. 3455 

Home of Red Cross and Wilbur 
Coon Shoes and Everwear Hosiery. 























Whippet and Willys-Knight 


FINE MOTOR CARS 


ELLIOTT-VAN BRUNT, Inc. 


315 East Adams St. Main 5135 








FUR and GARMENT STORAGE 
9, 


Chagn? 


Main 829 


We Pay Return Postage to 
Out-of-Town Patrons 


First and Cook Sts. 
Springfield, Ill. 


PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY CO. 


Jeeinting ann 





309-311 South 5th Street, Sprtngtald Til. 
PAUL L. JAMES, PRESIDENT 
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Strong’s Cafeteria 
513 East Monroe St. 





















Visit Our Low Bouy Fountain 
121-123 So. 5th St. 


The Store of Friendly Credit 
Bring the Family 


_ Make Your Own Terms 
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. Visit Welcome Illinois State Teachers The EVENING Newspaper 
oa. Diamond Brothers ILLINOIS STATE 
yor aoe mag 528 E. Plas een REGISTER 
ett oat — pee ee 

S. S. Kresge Company Caan CLETTENNG CO. nds Saentnie Siegen, 
5, 10 & 25 220 South Fifth St. ay By 


you may 
Room 206-7 Janssen Bldg. 
404% E. Adams Telephone Main 596 




















Welcome The CAMERA SHOP ae 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS Satins Victementie JOHN BRESSMER 
te ye STATE BANK Dennison Goods Stationery COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 320 South Fifth St. 612-620 East —. 
Meals 35¢ Home Style Service THE HOME BUILDING AND 


DHOTOGRAPHS 
1 ive Forever 


HERBERT GEORG STUDIO 
224% South Fifth M. 2781 
“Portraits by Photography” 








W. T. GRANT CO. 


221-223 South Fifth St. 
Springfield’s 
Newest Department Store 








Springfield Cafeteria 
508 E. Monroe St. 
59c Dinners Evenings — Holidays 
49c Dinners at Noon 
29c Lunch Noon and Evening 








William B. Irvine, Opt. D. 
OPTOMETRIST 
520 East Monrve 8t. 


Springfield, Ml. 
Phone Main 155 








All Outside Rooms 
Hot and Cold Running Water 
Rates $1.00—up 


NEW INTERURBAN HOTEL 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
417 8. Fifth Street 
Herman Pierik, President 








Opposite Interurban Depot Elkin, Secretary 
rge R. Boyd, Prop. Assets $2,300,000.00 
Corner 8th and Adams Street A good place to invest your savings 
. 25 Welcome to 
Majestic Theatre THE BALLARD - JOHNSON CO. 
Welcomes 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS RESTAURANTS 


Convention 


FIFTH and CAPITOL AVE. 


Dine with us during the convention 
222 S. FIFTH 8t. 206 N. FIFTH 8ST. 
328 E. WASHINGTON 8ST. 











+. 
jeckford, t1t. fa. 
Sioux City, ta. 


Sterling, 11. 
120 East Side Square 


Field’s Millinery 
516 E. Adams St. 
Exclusively Hats 
Moderately Priced 
$1.88 to $4.95 and up 








BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


Coe Brothers, Inc. 
Booksellers and Stationers 


524-526 East Monroe 


MONEY SAME DAY 
Confidential Loans 
to School Teachers 
PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION 
1002 Ridgely-Farmers Bank eo 
Phone Main 1127. Springfield, Ill. 








FISHMAN’S 
Quality Sporting Goods and Jewelry 
at Money Saving Prices 


605-7 East Washington 
Opposite Strand Theatre 


116 N. 5th—Orpheum Theatre Bldg. 











When in Springfield, Illinois, stop at the 


ILLINOIS HOTEL 
Teachers especially wel 
All Newly Refurnished and Redecorated 
Rates—$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 without bath 
$2.00, $2.50 with bath 











For Tasty Things to Eat 


DIANA SWEETS 


224 8. Fifth St. 


BOYS CANDY SHOP 


North Side Square 


Office Phone Main 1529, Res. Cap. 3004 


DR. R. F. REUM 


Palmer and National Graduate 
Licensed Chiropractor 
X-Ray and N Service 
Suite 806 Myers Bidg. Springfield, Tl. 

















Cole Floral Company 








J.C. Penney Company 
South Side Square 


The Shopping Center in More Than 
40 Illinois Towns 
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LOANS 
up to $300.00 


COMMUNITY LOAN & FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
314 South Fifth Street 


Springfield, Illinois 


When You Are Down Town Try Our 


They’re Different, Delicious, Delightful 


Elite Confectionery 
os Oomth Sab Oh 


Leland Indoor Golf 


LELAND HOTEL BLDG. 
Springfield’s Most Beautiful Indoor 


Course 








The Jennings Auto 


Sales 
Store your care at the 
Ford Place 


S. A. BARKER COMPANY 
NOTE ! 


We will move to 
Our New Home 
CORNER of SIXTH and ADAMS 


A COMPLETE LOANING SERVICE 
for Everyone 
UP TO $300 
24% % Interest on Unpaid Balance 
Cou us, Confidential, Money Same Day 


AMERICAN LOAN CO. 








HOTEL 
113 North Fourth Street 
All rooms with steam heat and running 
Rates — $1.25-$1.50 single or 
$2-$2.50 double. Write for reservatiors. 
H. D, STINE, Manager (a former teacher) 


Sales and Service 
Steam heated Fireproof Storage 
Opposite — ¥ Capitol Building, 


nd and nroe 


Telephone Main 8660-1 


Fourth and Jackson early part of 1931 317 East Monroe Capitol 1500 
TeeGiessonable Mates at the Springfield Buick Co. HUSCH BROS. 


Headquarters for 
Ladies’ Coats, Dresses, Suits and 
Milli 
WEST SIDE SQUARE 








Diamonds Jewelry 
FRANK A. BRIDGE & CO. 
208 South Fifth 
Bulova Watches Illincis Watches 


Personalized Beauty Service. Operators 

gs & to aay a discriminating 

ientele. of Beauty Culture 
and a ‘Suita E Hair Bobbing. 


LaSUPREME SHOPPE 
Telephone Main 8744 
619 Myers Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


The Majestic Shop 


421 South Fifth Street 
Costumes for School Plays for Rent 
HEMSTITCHING, PLEATING, 
MACHINE EMBROIDERY 
Write for Calendar and Prices 
10% Discount with this ad 








Illinois State Teachers—Dee. 29-30-31 
WELCOME TO SPRINGFIELD 
Dine at 


The Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
CAFETERIA 


Springfield’s Finest Cafeteria 


First National Bank 
Springfield’s Largest 


Corner Fifth at Adams Street 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Nothing over ten cents 
111-113-115 South Fifth St. 








SPRINGFIELD 
TREATMENT PARLORS 
Baths and Swedish Massage 
CHRISTIAN ANDREASEN, Proprietor 
Main 7396 
405 South Seventh Street 


W. H. ROLAND 
A Store of Fashion 


Distinctive Apparel for 


Women, Misses, Boys and Children 
Sixth at Adams 


B. & F. TOGGERY 
The Shop for Men’s Wear 
412 E. Monroe St. 

% Block West of Fifth Street 








The Old Reliable 


FRANKE the Furrier 


For Fur Coats, Neck Pieces, 
Trimmings, etc. 
211 South Fourth Street 
Springfield, Ilinoi 


WELCOME, ILLINOIS TEACHERS 


Mathews’ 
Home Made Candies 
312 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


Palmer Hotel 
New and Fireproof 


Rooms with Bath $2.00 

Without Bath $1.50, $1.25 

Fifth and Jefferson Sts. 
R. Dineen, Prop. 











SPRINGFIEL D 


| Dav Goops Co 





ACME GARAGE 


(Opposite Leland Hotel) 
FOR STORAGE 
414 South Sixth Street 


Radio Station WTAX 


Central Studios Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
Springfield, Illinois 
Welcome, Illinois State Teachers, 
to visit our Studios 











Central Illinois Largest 
Store for Men, Women and Children 
FIFTH AT WASHINGTON 











We a in Teachers’ Loans 
from $10.00 to $300.00 


Springfield Loan Company 
1002 Myers Bldg. 
Telephone Main 1339 
Springfield, Dlinois 








Visit Our New Location 


WILL C. VOGT 
Dry Goods 


119 North Fifth Street 
Orpheum Theatre 
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Seven Divisions Hold Live Meetin?s 


Eastern, DuPage, Northwestern, Black Hawk, Rock River, Chicago and 
Northeastern Division Meetings Reported in This Issue 


HE thirty-third annual meet- 

ing of the Eastern Division of 

the I.S.T.A. was held in Mat- 

toon Friday, October 17. Three 
general sessions were held, but the 
afternoon session gave way to section- 
al conferences at three o’clock. Fred 
Carberry of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
led the singing. Speakers at the 
general sessions included Dr. L. D. 
Coffman, former Illinois educator, 
now president of the University of 
Minnesota; Cameron Beck, personnel 
director, New York Stock Exchange, 
and Tom Skeyhill, poet, traveler and 
student of world affairs. At the sec- 
tional conferences C. E. Germane, 
professor of education, University of 
Missouri, who has done noteworthy 
work in the field of character educa- 
tion, spoke on ‘‘Pupil Participation 
in the Grade School.’’ Dr. I. G. Wil- 
son, head of English department of 
the Kansas State Normal School at 
Pittsburg, delivered a lecture, ‘‘The 
Bad Boy and His Teacher,’’ and Miss 
Nelle Haley, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Saginaw, Michigan, a for- 
mer Illinois teacher, addressed the 
primary group. 

The directing personnel of the 
Eastern Division for the year ahead 
follows : 

Officers—President, Miss Grace Ged- 
des, Teachers College, Charleston; vice- 
president, Chas. Allen, Neoga; secretary, 
Carolyn Wenz, Paris; treasurer, H. B. 
Black, Mattoon. 

State Committee Members — Resolu- 
tions, Mrs. Nettie Roughton, Sullivan; 
Appropriations, Guy Collins, Tuscola; 
Legislative, B. F. Holscher, Marshall. 

Executive Committee—D. E. Parker, 
Mattoon, chairman; A. B. Crowe, Charles- 
ton; Frank White, Shelbyville. 

Auditing Committee—J. R. Moss, Paris, 
chairman; O. L. Minter, Charleston; 
Nettie L. Roughton, Sullivan. 

Resolutions Committee—B. F. Hol- 
scher, Marshall; O. F. Patterson, Shelby- 
ville; G. R. Hamilton, Brocton. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 
J. B. Buckler, Casey; Ottis Keeler, Mar- 
shall; O. L. Minter, Charleston; S. A. 
Huggart, Mattoon; H. DeF. Widger, 
Charleston; Ada Turnbull, Mattoon; E. 
E. Greeson, Toledo; C. L. Brewer, To- 
ledo; Nelle Taylor, Tuscola; L. C. Fran- 
cisco, Arcola; O. Rice Jones, Paris; John 
Moss, Paris; C. A. Weber, Hume; Geo. 
Henderson, Effingham; J. T. Hoar, Effing- 
ham; J. A. Alender, Lovington; Chas. B. 


Guin, Findlay; O. F. Patterson, Shelby- 


ville; V. A. Jones, Newton. 
Alternates—L. E Ogden. Martinsville; 


C. M. Campbell, Westfield; L. C. Mark- 
well, Ashmore; Mrs. Genevieve Corley, 
Lerna; H. W. Caldwell, Oakland; Fisk 
Allen, Charleston; Coran Waller, Green- 
up; Albin Rhodes, Janesville; Chas. An- 
derson, Arthur; Kenneth Roughton, Tus- 
cola; Guy Bayless, Redmon; Henry 
Arnold, Kansas; Carolyn Wenz, Paris; 
Miles E. Mills, Effingham; Oscar Parks, 
Mason; R. A. Scheer, Sullivan; L. C. 
Cannon, Tower Hill; Wm. Birdzell, 
Strausburg; Grace Hendry, Newton. 
—Carolyn L. Wenz, Secy. 





DuPage Valley Division 


thew second annual meeting of the 
DuPage Valley Division of the 
I. 8. T. A. was held in York Commu- 
nity High School, Elmhurst, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1930. Speakers at the morn- 
ing session were Dr. Alonzo Ray 
Petty and Dr. Edward A. Steiner. 
Dr. Petty’s subject was ‘‘ New Think- 
ing for a New Day.’’ Dr. Steiner 
presented the question, ‘‘Is America 
Adolescent or Decadent?’’ Music at 
both sessions was furnished by the 
York Community High School Or- 
chestra under the supervision of H. 
Hendricks, music director, and Ruth 
V. Johnson, vocal supervisor. 

_ At the afternoon session Dr. Liv- 
ingston C. Lord spoke on the subject 
“‘The Ideal Teacher,’’ and U. S. 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart ad- 
dressed the division on ‘‘Human 
Rights vs. Property Rights.’’ 

The business meeting was called to 
order at 1:30 p. m. by the president, 
Superintendent A. F. Cook of Hins- 
dale. K. K. Tibbetts, chairman of the 


Resolutions Committee, presented his 
report, which was accepted and 
ordered filed. It read as follows: 

1. Whereas, our group has already ob- 
tained more than 100% membership in 
its organization, we hereby desire to 
convey to each individual member our 
appreciation of his interest in the Asso- 
ciation, to the extent that we have set 
up a high professional standard and we 
further urge that this standard be main- 
tained year by year, not only as to mem- 
bership in the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, but also that each individual 
member be urged to join the National 
Education Association, so that 100% 
membership may be attained in that or- 
ganization. 

2. In view of the urgent need for equal- 
ized educational opportunity throughout 
the entire State of Illinois, we hereby 
recommend that each teacher, each edu- 
cational association, and the [Illinois 
State Teachers Association itself, do all 
within their power to secure legislation 
such that our present Distributive Fund 
shall not only be increased, but that it 
shall be so administered as to secure 
equalized educational opportunity to the 
fullest extent in all phases of public in- 
struction from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

3. We urge careful study and revision 
of the present Teachers’ Pension Law to 
the end that it may more fully serve its 
purpose. 

4. In view of the apparent indifference 
to authority throughout our State and 
Nation, we hereby urge all teachers con- 
tinually to keep before their pupils the 
need of a proper respect for and adher- 
ence to the principles of good law and 
order. 

5. We commend to the members of the 




















TREASURER’S REPORT DUPAGE VALLEY DIVISION, I. S. T. A. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1929 

Receipts 
Balance from the DuPage County Teachers’ Association........................... $ 733.84 
Received from the Northeast Division of the I. S. T. A........................-.-.-- 622.73 

Collected as dues from the members of the DuPage Valley Division, 

RE SES ER ee cee os) Tea eee 1,336.00 
SS eS a ee Le ee se --oeeee 2,692.57 

Expenses 
Materials for treasurer—(book, cards, tC.) ...-....-.ceeccececeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee «4.385 
Speakers and entertainers for meeting of Association Oct. 25, 1929.......... 625.00 
To Wheaton Public Schools for moving piano... 4.00 
To D. 8. Childs & Co. for printing DE SE let ; 74.45 
To Merril Printing Co., Hinsdale, for printing statements.................... 3.70 
To Treasurer for salary, stamps, and envelopes......................-............ ; 54.19 
To Hinsdale School District 55 for secretarial work for Treasurer.......... 10.75 
To State Treasurer ee 
8 EEE OT Ra ee tM Beek ee $ 1,444.44 
Balance December 1, 1929....ssscccccccccccccssssssevecccccesseeseeeeserecsssseserseessseressseeee$ 1,248.18 
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DuPage Valley Division a constructive 
attitude toward the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the teachers, to the end that good 
fellowship and unity of thought and ac- 
tion be encouraged among them, so that 
the educational interests of this common- 
wealth shall be furthered in every pos- 
sible way. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was accepted and the secretary cast 
the ballot of the organization in accord- 
ance with this report as follows: 

Officers—President, Ernest Iler, Down- 
ers Grove; vice-president, K. K. Tibbetts, 
Wheaton; secretary, Mrs. L. C. Jones, 
Downers Grove; treasurer, Miss Myrtle 
Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Roy 
DeShane, Elmhurst; Legislation, F. L. 
Biester, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, K. K. 
Tibbetts, Wheaton. 

Executive Committee—R. E. Beebe, 
Naperville, three years. 

Resolutions Committee—H. E. Hinkel, 
Villa Park, three years. 

Legislative Committee—A. F. Cook, 
Hinsdale, three years. 

Appropriations Committee—S. A. Deni- 
son, Glen Ellyn, three years. 


Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 
F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; K. K. Tibbetts, 
Wheaton; Lewis V. Morgan, Wheaton; 
S. A. Denison, Glen Ellyn; Mrs. Ada 
Manning, Lombard; A. F. Cook, Hins- 
dale; R. E. Beebe, Naperville; Ernest 
ller, Downers Grove; C. C. Byerly, West 
Chicago; V. L. Beggs, Elmhurst; F. C. 
Fenton, Bensenville. 

Alternates—H. E. Hinkel, Villa Park; 
Ben West, Clarendon Hills; S. D. Bishop, 
West Chicago; G. L. Letts, Elmhurst; 
Blanche Graham, Naperville; M. F. Rob- 
erts, Wheaton. 





Northwestern Division 
HE Northwestern Division of the 
I. S. T. A. held its annual meeting 
at the Midway Theater, Rockford, on 
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230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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October 24, 1930. Instructors were 
Hon. Samuel W. Grafflin, director of 
the Y. M. C. A., New York City; 
Sergeant Alvin C. York, founder and 
president of the Alvin C. York Agri- 
cultural Institute, Jamestown, Ten- 
nessee, and President W. P. Dearing, 
of Oakland City College, Oakland 
City, Indiana. The report of the 
Resolutions Committee follows : 


RESOLVED, That the Northwestern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation express our thanks to the officers 
of the division for the excellent program 
presented, to the Rockford school offi- 
cials for local arrangements, and to Bel- 
videre band for its splendid illustration 
of applied music as a function of the 
public schools, 


RESOLVED, That this division appre- 
ciates and approves the able and progres- 
sive policies of the state secretary, Mr. 
R. C. Moore, and that we recognize in 
the Illinois Teacher one of the greatest 
influences in educational advance in IIli- 
nois, 

RESOLVED, That this division ap- 
proves the work of the Committee of 
Seven in its research in arithmetic 
studies in Illinois, and recommend that 
the sum of One Hundred Fifty Dollars 
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($150.00) be appropriated for the continu- 
ance of the work of that committee, 

RESOLVED, That this division renews 
its approval of the movement to establish 
in Springfield a permanent home for the 
offices of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, 

RESOLVED, That this division ex- 
presses its appreciation and approval of 
the movement to increase the annuities 
of the Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, by increasing the payments made 
by teachers. The officials of this divi- 
sion are instructed to co-operate with the 
committee appointed by the State Teach- 
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ers Association to promote this under- 
taking, 

RESOLVED, That this division recog- 
nizes the increasing demands of the pub- 
lic for better schools; better buildings 
and better equipment; for a more varied 
program of education that shall fit the 
school to the needs of the children; for 
the extension of vocational education and 
training; for efficient plans for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance; for plans 
for the study of individual differences of 
students and their proper placement and 
education in the schools; for the increas- 
ing use of the materials for visual educa- 
tion; for improved scientific methods of 
health education, character building and 
training for good citizenship; for the 
best possible education and training of 
each individual student in a rapidly in- 
creasing public school enrollment. 

In view of these demands of the public, 


RESOLVED, First: That this division 
is eager to meet these demands of the 
public by better trained teachers, with 
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high professional ideals, to the end that 
our teaching methods shall be more 
scientific, more human and more con- 
scientious, and, 

RESOLVED, Second: That because of 
these increasing demands upon education 
by the public for better schools, for “all 
the children of all the people,” we in- 
dorse the proposed amendment to the 
tax clauses of the Constitution of 1870, 
believing that this amendment will make 
possible a more modern and more equi- 
table tax system for the state, and pro- 
vide revenues necessary to maintain the 
efficiency of the educational system de- 
manded by the public, 

RESOLVED, Further, that we appre- 
ciate and approve the courage and wis- 
dom with which the Governor of Illinois, 
Honorable Louis L. Emmerson, is advo- 
cating this amendment. 

RESOLVED, That this division recog- 
nizes the demands of the public for more 
efficient training of youth in character 
and citizenship, pledging the schools to 
do their part in this cause, and that we 
call the attention of churches, homes, 
city and state governments, that they 
each have a prominent share in charac- 
ter and citizenship training, especially in 
providing a clean, healthful moral and 
civic environment in which youth will 
not find it so difficult to grow to man- 
hood and womanhood of high social and 
civic conduct, recognizing that the most 
efficient influence for better moral, social 
and civic life of youth is the every-day 
example of the adult life of the com- 
munity. 


The motion was approved that the 
Northwestern Division contribute $1,000 
to the erection of a Headquarters Build- 
ing at Springfield. 

The next annual meeting of the Divi- 
sion will be held at Freeport, October 
23, 1931. 


The directing personnel of the North- 
western Division for the succeeding year 
follows: 


Officers—President, Supt. Irving Pear- 
son, Rockford; vice-president, B. F. Shaf- 
er, Freeport; secretary, Ida Voigt, Free- 
port; treasurer, E. S. Yoemans, Lena. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Maud 
Johnson, Rockford; Supt. O. E. Loomis, 
Rockton, one year; Mellie John, Rock- 
ford, one year; Alta Kruse, Freeport, 
two years; Supt. W. F. Hafemann, Savan- 
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na, two years; County Supt. F. P. Donner, 
Freeport, three years; Elizabeth Harvey, 
Belvidere, three years. 

State Committee Members — Legisla- 
tion, M. R. Stephan, Stockton; Appropria- 
tions, Glenn Batesole, Rockford; Resolu- 
tions, B. M. Hanna, Rockford. 

Delegates to Annual Meeting—Edna 
Carlson, Rockford; Anna Douglas, Rock- 
ford; J. W. Brown, Cherry Valley; Sally 
M. Green, Rockford; Maude Johnson, 
Rockford; Thomas Crull, Rockford; Kath- 
erine Doran, Rockford; Celia M. Boying- 
ton, Rockford; Clyde Martell, East Du- 
buque, Illinois; Vera Grouse, Stockton; 
Supt. P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; Ira O. 
Shaffer, Shannon; Helen W. Conway, 
Dakota; C. E. F. Scheibel, Davis; Marie 
Byrnes, Freeport; Elizabeth B. Harvey, 
Belvidere. 

Alternates—Dorothea Wilcox, Rock- 
ford; Marian Moore, Rockford; John H. 
Light, Rockford; Minette A. Rudolph, 
Rockford; H. C. Maitland, Rockford; 
Ruth Lins, Rockford; M. Dorothy Porter, 
Garden Prairie; Fay Carter, Rockford; 
Supt. W. D. Stephenson, Scales Mound; 
Nelle E. Riefe, Hanover; L. J. Gnagey, 
Chadwick; May L. Collins, Shannon; 
Glenn Wise, Dakota; Mildred Starr, 
Davis; Elta Moore, Freeport; Jennie L. 
Tripp, Belvidere. 





Black Hawk Division 

HE tenth annual meeting of the 

Blackhawk Division of the I. S. 
T. A. convened at the Armory Build- 
ing, Kewanee, Friday, Oct. 10, at 
9:30 A. M. The business meeting took 
up the first portion of the morning 
session. Following it, Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, delivered an address 
on the subject, ‘‘Our American Heri- 
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tage.’’ The speaker at the afternoon 
session was Tom Skeyhill. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘With Mussolini and the 
Black Shirts.’’ 


Resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 


1. That we, the members of the Black 
Hawk Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, endorse the reso- 
lutions of the State and National Assc- 
ciations, which were passed in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Columbus, Ohio, re- 
spectively, last year. 

2. That the members of this division 
strive for a one hundred per cent enroll- 
ment in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


3. That we express our appreciation of 
the increase of the state appropriation 
to the School Fund and that we urge that 
further legislation be enacted that will 
bring the State Distributive Fund up to 
twenty-five per cent of the total cost of 
the public schools. 


4. That the members of this associa- 
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tion take advantage of the work offered 
by the various state colleges and that we 
encourage all of our members to enroll 
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in the Extension Courses offered by these 
schools. 

5. That the Legislative Committee and 
the Secretary of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, Mr. R. C. Moore, be com- 
mended for the splendid work they have 
done for the preservation of good and 
healthful school laws and for the promo- 
tion of additional legislation. 

6. That we support the proposed Tax 
Law Revision in the November elections. 

7. That it should be the policy of the 
Nominating Committee of the Black 
Hawk Division to keep the classroom 
teachers in mind in filling the offices of 
the division. 

8. That we recommend the printing of 
the Resolutions of the National Educa- 
tion Association in the “Illinois Teacher.” 

9. That we commend the State Asso- 
ciation and the State Pension Committee 
for their work and support of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund and urge them to 
put forth their efforts to obtain a more 
adequate recompense at time of retire- 
ment, even though it requires a consider- 
able increase in the amount contributed 
by the teachers. 

Officers—President, A. R. Briar, Port 
Byron; vice-president, Sallie Taylor, 
Woodhull; secretary, Winifred Huntoon, 
Rock Island; treasurer, E. P. Nutting, 
Moline. 


Executive Committee—W. W. Tucker, 
Cambridge, for one year; L. O. Flom, 
Aledo, for two years; C. R. Crakes, Mo- 
line, for three years. 

Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 
M. C. Burgwall, Rockland; Mabel Ben- 
son, Moline; Mary Empson, Kewanee; 
Mabel Gabrielson, Orion; Loretta Mc- 
Manus, Taylor Ridge; Edna Garrett, 
Sherrard; Natalie Mirfield, Rock Island; 
Mabel Spencer, Milan; Minnie Swanson, 
Galva; Elizabeth Anderson, East Moline; 
Lawrence Reason, New Boston; S. T. 
Engalsee, Keithsburg; Carl Ekbladt, 
Moline. 


Alternates—Gladys Hutton, Rock Is- 
land; Mabel Fuhrman, Moline; Nellie 
Baker, Annawan; Irene Chillberg, Sunny 
Hill; Edna Dalluege, Coal Valley; Ada- 
line Pitman, Preemption; Julien Peter- 
son, Rock Island; Alma Volk, Milan; 
Anna Belle McLean, Galva; Hazel Hays, 
East Moline; Mrs. Hannan, Geneseo; 
Fred Bridgeford, Reynolds; T. B. Wat- 
son, Illinois City. 





Rock River Division 

HE Rock River Division of the 
= I. S. T. A. held its second annual 
meeting at Oregon on October 17, 
1930. The registration numbered 
1286. Instructors who appeared at 
both morning and afternoon sessions 
were Dr. Edward Samuel Evenden, 
professor of Teachers’ College ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, 
who is associate director of the Na- 
tional Survey of Teacher Prepara- 
tion, and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
professor of philosophy and director 
of the Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Resolutions were adopted expressing 
appreciation and thanks to the local 
authorities at Oregon and to the division 
officers for assistance, courtesies extended 
and the excellent program furnished. An- 
other resolution provided that the Rock 
River Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association appropriate the sum of 
$150 for the Northern Association of Su- 
perintendents and Principals for aid in 
their program for the coming year. 


Those selected at the business meet- 
ing to guide the activities of the Rock 
River Division during the coming 
year are as follows: 

Officers—President, I. B. Potter, Dixon; 
vice-president, Norma Boyes, Polo; sec- 
retary, Mary L. Gantz, Oregon; treas- 
urer, H. R. Lissack, Rochelle. 

Executive Committee—R. G. Beals, De. 
Kalb, chairman; W. L. Pickering, Byron, 
and Anna E. Miller, Amboy, to serve one 
year; R. A. Lease, Sycamore, and L. G. 
Haskin, Sandwich, to serve two years. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, E. E. Liljequist, Fulton; Legisla- 
tive, L. W. Miller, Dixon; Resolutions, 
Gladys B. Welter, Genoa.—Mary L. Gantz, 
Secretary. 





Chicago Division 
She Chicago Division of the I. 8S. 
T. A. held a business meeting at 
the Studebaker Theatre, Saturday 
morning, November 15. Registration 
totaled 1300. 


Resolutions Adopted 
Size of Classes 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association has repeat- 
edly gone on record as opposing any at- 
tempt to enlarge the size of classes under 
the guise of economy or for any other 
reason. While this division believes in 
democratic education and in education 
for democracy, it does not believe that 
the ends of democracy can be well served 
by herding pupils into the classrooms in 
ever increasing numbers. On the con- 
trary, social responsibility and good citi- 
zenship can be better taught and lived 
when classes are small enough to permit 
effective personal contact between pupil 
and teacher. 

The Chicago Division, therefore, wishes 
again to place itself on record as oppos- 
ing any movement to increase the num- 
ber ef pupils per teacher, and further- 
more, stands for a reduction in the size 
of classes to a point where teachers and 
pupils can function normally. 


School Organization 

To meet the overcrowded conditions of 
our elementary and high schools new 
types of organization have been evolved 
such as shifts, relays, platoons, and 
double schools. In all of these the best 
educational interests of the children have 
been sacrificed to the necessities of the 
program. We reaffirm, then, that the 
above named types of organization must 
be considered merely as temporary make- 
shifts to be abandoned at the earliest op- 
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portunity and that we stand for a five 
hour school in the middle of the day 
with a seat for every child. 


Teachers’ Councils 
The Chicago Division urges the estab- 
lishment of Teachers’ Councils in the 
Chicago Schools similar to those existing 
prior to the year 1924. 


Pension 

The present teachers’ pension system of 
Chicago is the work of the teachers them- 
selves, evolved through many years of 
careful thought and arduous labor. It 
represents their interests and the public 
interest as no system devised by a politi- 
cally appointed commission could repre- 
sent these interests. 

The Chicago Division, therefore, again 
endorses the present pension plan and its 
administration by the Pension Board as 
at present constituted. 


Salary Schedule 

The Chicago Division approves a single 
salary schedule based upon equal prepara- 
tion and experience. 

Tenure 

The Chicago Division believes that a 
state-wide tenure law for teachers should 
be passed in order that the best material 
may be recruited for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Professional Credit Courses For 
Experienced Teachers 

To enable teachers to exercise intelli- 
gently their vast possibilities for service 
to society, both in education and in the 
solution of other social problems, more 
opportunity is needed for consideration 
by them of their responsibility to society 
as members of a powerful functional 
group in the present-day social organi- 
zation. 

The Chicago Division appreciates the 
effort made by colleges and teacher-train- 
ing institutions generally to meet the 
needs of teachers in service who wish to 
increase their training through college 
extension courses and summer study. It 
is the judgment of this body, however, 
that courses designed to meet the needs 
of experienced teachers should deal less 
with the narrower problems of education, 
often too narrowly conceived to meet the 
real needs of the modern world. Such 
problems are adequately dealt with by 
classroom teachers, supervisors and 
school administrators in frequent con- 
sultation. 

The Chicago Division believes that 
credit courses for experienced teachers 
should utilize the time and experience of 
such teachers for the consideration and 
solution of problems affecting the efficient 
functioning of their own professional 
group, for example, problems of the rela- 
tion of teacher associations to local 
boards of education; the relation of teach- 
er organizations to each other; the rela- 
tion of teacher organizations to political 
parties and legislatures; types of teacher 
organization and their classification; 
problems of salary, tenure, pensions, taxa- 
tion; maintenance of professional stand- 
ards; promotion, selection of good ad- 
ministrative officers, etc. Membership in 
such classes should be restricted to teach- 
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ers with the necessary prerequisites of 
broad experience and professional spirit. 


It is suggested that local teacher or- 
ganizations take up with administrators 
of teacher-training institutions the desir- 
ability of offering “Study-your-own-prob- 
lems” courses to meet the needs of 
teachers in service in a manner similar 
to the work done by some colleges to 
meet the needs of Meat Packers, Lighting 
Associations, and other special groups 
for whem permanent Institutes have 
been set up for the consideration of prob- 
lems peculiar to them. 


It is further suggested that the content 
of such courses be organized in co-opera- 
tion with leading classroom teacher rep- 
resentatives and offered by instructors of 
experience who are themselves interested 
in the sociological import of the very sig- 
nificant classroom teacher movement that 
has developed in recent years out of prob- 
lems affecting classroom teachers person- 
ally and as a functional group. 


Report of Legislative Committee as 
adopted : 

A. Our public school system is a state 
institution, devised by the people for the 
preservation of the State and the main- 
tenance of good government in a democ- 
racy. It was created by the legislature, 
is governed and administered under state 
laws, and is dependent upon public reve- 
nues for support. Therefore, the efficiency 
of the school system depends largely upon 
a workable tax system and its proper en- 
forcement and administration. 

But there are communities, such as 
ours, where the payment of teachers’ 
salaries is delayed or uncertain, the main- 
tenance and equipment of schools are 
inadequate, and the efficiency of the 
schools actually impaired because our tax 
laws are antiquated or faulty, because 
they have not kept pace with modern, 
scientific, and equitable methods of taxa- 
tion used elsewhere, and because they 
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have not been fully enforced or carefully 
and honestly administered. This organi- 
zation has repeatedly urged that the 
State Constitution be amended so as to 
remove certain limitations upon tax 
legislation; but the people have repeat- 
edly refused to ratify such amendments 
as have been submitted to them. There- 
fore, until such changes are made it be- 
comes necessary to improve our existing 
tax system, and we believe that many 
such improvements can be made. 


We recommend the following: 


1. A strict and impartial enforcement 
of assessment laws and, if necessary, the 
enactment of laws providing more strin- 
gent penalties for evading such assess 
ments and escaping such taxes as are 
provided by law. 

2. An equalization of assessment of all 
property, tangible and intangible, by the 
State Tax Commission or other compe- 
tent, centralized, and responsible au- 
thority so that the assessment of prop- 
erty shall be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the law. 

3. A system of corporation and income 
taxes designed to yield to Illinois reve- 
nues commensurate with those received 
from similar sources in other large indus- 
trial states; but care should be taken not 
to insert in a bill for an income tax any 
provision for property tax offsets that 
may make the provisions of such a bill 
unconstitutional or inequitable in rela- 
tion to the sources of incomes. 





ARE YOUR BLACKBOARDS GRAY? 
blackboards, makes them ray, destroys 


W. W. KINKADE & CO. 
440 Orleans St. Chicago 


67 with Safety 


Swedish Home 
Building Association 
Incorporated 1896 
Under State Supervision 
Assets Two Million Dollars 


Funds left with this Association 
are secure. Our loans are all first 
mortgages on homes only. Safety 
is the first consideration. You may 
save here with safety and profit. 
Our shares are now earning 6%. 

For further information please 
call or write 


JOHN G. CARSON 
Secretary 


1ll West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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4. Definite provision for a more ade- 
quate support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a liberal share of 
our increased state revenues realized 
from sources other than property taxes 
and in addition to those taxes. 

B. We stand firmly for an approximate 
equality of educational opportunity for 
the children of Illinois upon a reasonably 
high level. As means to this end, we 
recommend: 


That the legislature increase the appro- 
priation to the state school fund until 
that fund shall in a few years equal at 
least 25 per cent of the total cost of the 


May we send you 
free copies of the 
new Procter & Gamble 


Educational Bulletins ? 


Bulletins for 1930-31 appear in 2 
editions. 

The first describes The Cleanliness 
Crusade material and other related 
educational and recreational projects, 
re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all 
grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special proj- 
ect work in history, geography, in- 
dustrial geography, industrial arts, 
and home economics. 

The other describes material of par- 
ticular interest to Home Economics 
teachers. It also lists material for 
special uses which would be difficult 
to classify under specific headings. 
Please use the coupon below in re- 
questing bulletins. 








Procrer & Gamate, Educational Dept. A-1230 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me— 
Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 








The National Small Sculpture Committee, 
80 East lith St., New York, announces 
the Seventh Annual Competition for 
small sculptures in white oe. Complete 
information on the competition and in- 
teresting material for the use of soap 
sculpture as recreational projects in 
schools of all grades will be sent upon 
application to the Committee. 
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common schools. We recommend that no 
change be made in the plan of apportion- 
ment of the state school fund contained 
in the law enacted by the 55th General 
Assembly that will destroy or impair its 
equalization features; but we do recom- 
mend that increases be made by future 
Assemblies in the amounts apportioned 
per teacher and per pupil in average 
daily attendance as specified in Section 
211 of the School Law. 

C. As means of promoting educational 
progress and good business in public 
school finance, we recommend legislation 
that will bring about— 


1. The payment of the full cost of tui- 
tion of pupils attending high school from 
non-high school districts, without restric- 
tion as to school attended. 

2. Placing the State Teachers’ Colleges 
and Normal Universities on the same 
basis of administrative freedom as is now 
enjoyed by the University of Illinois. 

D. We recommend the preservation of 
the good and helpful school laws now in 
force and their defense from harmful 
amendment. 

E. The entire membership should work 
together energetically and harmoniously 
to bring about the above ends. 


Officers, Delegates, Alternates 

Officers—President, Bertha S. Armbrus- 
ter, Prin. Tilton School, 4152 West End 
Avenue; vice-president, Wm. J. Page, 4345 
W. Adams Street; secretary, Helen M. 
Rueben, 3333 Washington Blvd.; treas- 
urer, Susan Scully, 7157 University 
Avenue. 

Member Executive Committee—Lillian 
Lewis, 4626 Armitage Ave., Oak Park. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, Edith F. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone 
Avenue; Legislation, R. R. Smith, 5719 
South Francisco Avenue; Resolutions, F. 
Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Avenue. 

Delegates to the State Meeting 

Ex-Officio—R. R. Smith, Crane College; 
Bertha S. Armbruster, Tilton; Nano T. 
Hickey, Haven; F. Blanche Preble, Van 
Vlissingen; Edith F. Shepherd, Avaloa 
Park. 

Delegates to be Elected—Emma Mc- 
Credie, Lindblom High; Susan Scully, 
Gompers; Helen Rueben, Marshall High; 
Anise Slattery, Wells; Mary Twohig, 
Scammon; Elzy F. Downey, Morris; Wm. 
J. Page, Brown; Lillian Lewis, Arm- 
strong; Catherine O’Rourke, Oakland; 
Margaret Powell, Cleveland; Adelaide 
Thomason, Marshal] El.; Winifred Math- 
ews, Marshall El.; Mary Jennings, Kelly 
Jr. High; Henrietta Zapler, Marshall 
High; David Davis, Crane College; Cath- 
erine Clinton, Smyth. 

Helen Richards, Spencer; Fanny Dun- 
can, Gompers; Mary M. Abbe, Marshall 
El.; Catherine Baird, Hibbard Jr. High; 
Ferdinand Zipf, Fenger High; Nellie F. 
Ryan, Continuation Schools; Amy Mar- 
tin, Austin High Branch; Frank Meyer, 
Manley Jr. High; Mary Mangan, D. 8. 
Wentworth; Elmer H. Edwards, Lind- 
blom High; Joseph Shine, Sawyer Ave.; 
Lena Belle Gilligan, Tilton; Wm. J. 
Bogan, Superintendent of Schools; Rose 
Pesta, Board of Superintendents; Arthur 
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Deaver, District Superintendent; James 
A. Armstrong, Principals’ Club; Margaret 
A. Haley, Chicago Teachers’ Federation; 
Elizabeth Robertson, Art Department; 
Martha Swing, Music Department; Irvin 
Wilson, Delano. 

A. B. Churchill, South Chicago Con- 
tinuatior: Eva Reinstein, Avalon Park; 
Mary F IcDonnell, Lyon; A. Adele Har- 
vey, Peirce; Edith J. Buxton, Morse; 
Louise Schroll, Peterson; Clara Cassady, 
Swing; Mary McCracken, O. A. Thorpe; 
Mary Golden, McCosh; Ella Hamilton, 
Mitchell; Lucy Shortall, Sherwood; 
Gladys Moore, O’Keefe; Lillian Dougher- 
ty, Talcott; Mary O’Malley, Yale; Clar- 
ence Holtzman, Waller High; C. A. Un- 
newebr, Washburne Continuation. 

Ana Ober, Spencer; Mabel Lippert, 
Lovett; Mary Rafferty, Burr; Kate Shiel, 
Drummond; Anna M. Stokes, Forestville; 
Thelma Johnson, Scammon; Martha Ray- 
moth, Scott; Elizabeth Nolan, Bryn 
Mawr; Luella Anderson, Sawyer Ave.; 
Elizabeth Winship, Raymond Br. 1; F. A. 
Larck, Stowe; Alfred Logie, Nettelhorst; 
Mary Del Campo, Tilton; Eleanor Slat- 
tery, Norwood Park; Mary Egan, King; 
Loretta McGurk, Sabin Jr. High; Ruth 
Base, Nobel; Helen M. McGregor, Tenny- 
son; Anna M. Kalar, Penn; Annie Dillon, 
Everett; Ethel R. Smith, Emerson; Marie 
Moss, Prescott; Effie Feagan, Gary; 
Helen Epstein, Marshall. 

Alternate Delegates to be Elected— 
Mary Whalen, Burke; Louise Rogers, 
Carpenter; Isabel Annan, Foster; Julia 
Maloney, Pope; Mary E. Fellows, New- 
berry; Mary Donoghue, Stewart; Flor- 
ence Griffiths, Longfellow; Clara Darnell, 
Corkery; Mary Grennan, Lawson; Jose- 
phine McMeen, Morrill; Anna Sublette, 
Raymond Branch 2; Etta Clinton, Libby; 
Barbara Manson, West Pullman; Helen 
Sorenson, Scanlan; Florence Bean, Gale; 
C. L. Dye, Chicago and Cook County. 

Ruby Clayton, Gompers; Avalee Hop- 
kins, Phillips Prevocational; Annie J. 
Beattie, Schiller; Mary B. Livingston, 
Mann; A. F. McLeod, Crane College; O. 
Garo, Crane High School; Anna Thulis, 
Hamline; Eleanor McCarthy, Tilden 
High; F. C. Donecker, Hale; Mary Ryan, 
Schley; Adele McDermott, Cregier Jr. 
High; Sarah Connaughton, Belding: 
Agnes Shields, Ft. Dearborn; Mary Hor- 
en, Winchell Continuation; Helen Mc- 
Cloy, Hawthorne; Ethelyn Mitchell, 
Stone. 

Olive Northern, Parker Practice; Jean- 
nette Bentz, Brown; Catherine O’Rourke, 
Oakland; Catherine Gannon, Twain; 
Catherine Phelan, Audubon; Grace Ma- 
son, Douglas; Clarence M. Lee, Ray- 
mond; Elizabeth McKillop, Parkman; 
Margaret Simmons, Goodrich; Edith Tan- 
ton, Grant; Rose M. Wookey, Darwin; 
Katherine Sheahan, Shields; Harry Keel- 
er, Lindblom High School; Mary Fraw- 
ley, Burroughs; Stella Goldberg, Morris; 
Helen Toole, May; Veronica Allen, 
Boone; Clara Putzki, Pasteur; Harry Mc- 
Hale, So. Div. Cont.; Laura Moynihan, 
Hay; Jane Twohig, Le Moyne; Mary 
Robson, Park Manor; L. E. Minnis, 
Tuley; Mary Solberg, Holden; Mrs. F. C. 
Connors, Burnside; Lola Maushak, Locke. 
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L. M. Swing, Clay; Agatha Doherty, 
Kelly Jr. High; Eleanor Nowlan, Wicker 
Park; Lillian Farnam, Van Vlissingen; 
Margaret Finnegan, Beaubien; Helen 
Papenbrook, McKinley High; F. E. Price, 
McLaren; Alice Phelan, Arnold; Jean B. 
Scott, La Fayette; Grace Kaiser, Logan; 
Belle B. Kelley, Swift; Clara Bottum, 
Bateman; D. T. O’Leary, Mason; Nellie 
Smith, Knickerbocker; Helen Friese, 
Holmes; Harold McGovern, Irving; Anna 
C. Byrne, Riis; Herman Broek, Jones 
Continuation; Elizabeth McKay, Fore- 
man Jr. High; Ernest Bishop, Beidler; 
Elizabeth A. Bowles, Garfield; N. J. Sand- 
ers, Calumet High; Aaron Kline, Pull- 
man; Mary Kenney, Lane Tech. High; 
Mathew Fitzgerald, Hoyne Continuation; 
Anna Maloney, Gladstone; Jessie Snyder, 
Walsh. 





The Northeastern Division 


HE Northeastern Division of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association 
assembled for its annual meeting at 
Joliet, Illinois, Nov. 7, 1930, adopted 
the following resolutions : 

1. National surveys.—That we indorse 
the efforts of the national government to 
promote the advancement of scientific 
education by the national survey of sec- 
ondary schools and by the national sur- 
vey of teacher training. 

2. Illinois State Teachers Association. 
—We recommend that the office of Treas- 
urer of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation be merged with the office of Sec- 
retary and that the Secretary be made 
the Secretary-Treasurer of ‘the State 
Association. 

3. We urge the Illinois State Teachers 
Association to investigate and recom- 
mend plans for group insurance and 
short-term loans to teachers. 

WHEREAS, the Illinois State Teachers 
Association has a number of educational 
functions performed by agencies acting 
under the authority of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association but not closely co- 
ordinated with the State Association, and 

WHEREAS, the construction of the 
new headquarters of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association makes it both pos- 
sible and desirable for all functions of 
the Association to be directed from this 
central office,” 

4. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED, that 
beginning with the expiration of present 
contracts, the office of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle shall be in the headquar- 
ters of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Springfield, Illinois; and the 
Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association shall be the Manager of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle; and that 
beginning with the next fiscal year all 
profits accruing from the activities of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

5. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
beginning with the expiration of present 
contracts, the office of the Illinois Teach- 


(Continued on Page 146.) 
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THE JOY OF READING 
EGINNERS in 


modern schools 
look forward to 
the reading period 
as the most enjoy- 
able of the day. 
The priceless 
ability to read 
well is acquired in 
six to eight weeks 
through stories, 
songs and games. 
Classes oh. os by 


the Lewis Story 


Method may read 

20 or more books 
(including second readers) during the first 
school year. 

Let this term mark the beginning of the pleasure era 
in your primary department. You can achieve results in 
teaching reading and spelling which are equal to those of 
our country’s finest schools and yet simplify your work. 
We will gladly send additional information. 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for 
Women, Office of the President, Tallahassee, Fla. 
“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 

book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I ee seen, for all 
classes, irrespective of grades.” 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 
G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 


4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 





COURTESY TO TEACHERS! 


Buy your fur coat on 
our budget plan. 
wn LY Large selection of 
o7 » finest fur coats always 
(4 9 


on hand. 


Liberal allowance made on 
your old fur coat on the pur- 
chase of a new one. 


We will make your old coat 
like new at a reasonable charge. 


CAOP® 


MARCO FINE FURS 
Third Floor 
162 North State Street 
Butler Bidg. 
Chicago 


Central 0546 
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A GREAT IDEA! 


Visit MEXICO—A FOREIGN LAND A STEP AWAY 
Attend the eleventh summer session of the Mexican 
National University 
Mexico City—Since early in July until the middle of August 


ACTIVITIES—Busy mornings for study. Credit courses in 
Spanish, Literature, Government, Economics, Sociology, History, 
Archaeology, etc. General courses in Art, Dancing, Folklore, 
Modern and Folk Songs.—Professors of the Mexican University 
and outstanding visiting educators conduct courses.—Sunny 
afternoons for sightseeing and visits to museums, cathedrals, 
edifices and outlying picturesque towns of great historical in- 
terest.—Cool evenings for diversion; social gatherings, fiestas, 
dances.—Gay week-ends for fascinating excursions to volcanoes, 
pyramids, floating gardens, gigantic caves, etc., under Univer- 
sity leadership. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR—Teachers and students to learn or 
perfect their Spanish, students to get college credits, research 
workers to explore new fields of unique interest. Close contact 
with life and customs of Mexico. Culture and broader outlook 
through foreign travel.—Mexico’s progress in the last decade 
has been phenomenal. Her illiteracy has decreased from ninety 
to fifty per cent. That is a world’s record. How has she done it? 
EXPENSES—tTuition for all courses $30.00. Summer ROUND 
TRIP fare from Chicago likely to be in effect, $90.30. From 
other cities in the same proportion. The trip can be taken in 
the utmost comfort; sleeping and dining car service available. 
Hotels quote special charges to students. Lodgings and board 
in private homes can be arranged most economically. 

Over 2,500 American teachers and stud have enrolled in the 
courses and, incidentally, have enjoyed the greatest of holidays. 
Mexico City, as you know, is one of the world’s most interest- 
ing and beautiful cities. As to climate, it is in a class by itself, 
—71 degrees being the hottest temperature in Summer. 
Catalog and further specific information regarding courses, 
transportation details, side trip suggestions, etc. will be cheer- 
fully furnished upon request. 


F. C. LONA, Representative, 
National University of Mexico, 
201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Founded by D. L. Moody in 1886 
Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., LL.D., President 
Offers an efficient training in the word of God, 
and methods of Christian work. 


DAY SCHOOL (Seven Graduate Courses)—General 
Course, two years. Other Courses two to three 
years. Missionary Course, Pastor's Course, Jew- 
ish Missions, Music Course, Christian Education 
Course, Scandinavian-English Course. 


EVENING SCHOOL (Four Graduate Courses) —Gen- 
eral Course, same as Day School, covering a 
longer period, includes four courses: Bible, 
Music, Home Missions, and Christian Education. 
Tuition FREE in both Schools and all the Courses, 

except for private lessons in Music, and nominal en- 

rollment fee each term in Evening School. 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL (Fourteen Courses) 
—Subjects: English Bible, Bible Doctrine, Proph- 
ecy, Christian Evidences, Practical Christian 
Work, World-Wide Missions. (A minimum charge 
for each subject.) 


RADIO—WMBI—Tune in for Instruction and inspira- 
tion, 1080 Kc., 276.6 Meters. 
For Additional Information 
ADDRESS 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Div. IT-O 153 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
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77th Annual State Meeting 
(Continued from Page 117.) 
Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chi- 
cago; Southern Division, L. E. Etherton, 
Murphysboro; Southwestern Division, J. 
E. W. Miller, Edwardsville; Southeastern 
Division, Margaret Flint, Fairfield; East- 
ern Division, Nettie Roughton, Sullivan; 
Western Division, Victor B. Wood, Gales- 
burg; South Central Division, W. P. Sulli- 
van, Illiopolis; Central Division, BE. A. 
Turner, Normal; Peoria Division, Ruby 
Roush, Eureka; East Central Division, 
C. W. Rice, Urbana; Illinois Valley Divi- 
sion, H. B. Fisher, Streator; Black Hawk 
Division, not reported; Northwestern Di- 
vision, B. M. Hanna, Rockford; Rock 
River Division, Gladys B. Welter, Genoa; 
Northeastern Division, not reported; Du- 
Page Valley Division, K. K. Tibbetts, 
Wheaton; Lake Shore Division, E. W. 
Martin, Berwyn; Chicago Division, F. 
Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago. 





Special Committees 
Committee on Teacher Training 

Chairman, W. P. Morgan, Macomb, '31; 
C. E. Chadsey, Urbana, ’30; Howard 8S. 
Walker, Carlyle, '30; Leilah Emerson, 
Bloomington, ’30; John Arthur Strong, 
Chicago, '30; Sophia Camenisch, Chicago, 
30; Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, 
"31; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle, 31; E. W. 
Powers, Watseka, °31; William Harris, 
Decatur, '31; Karl L. Adams, DeKalb, ’32; 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg, ‘32; Carrie 
Barnes, Springfield, '32; Frances Stokdyk, 
Oak Park, 32; H. B. Fisher, Streator, 
32; Butler Laughlin, Chicago, 33; H. W. 
Shryock, Carbondale, '33; Winifred Ma- 
thews, Chicago, '33; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, 33; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan,’33. 

Committee on State School Fund 

N. M. Mason, Chairman, Oglesby, °31; 
E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, ’30; D. Walter 
Potts, East St. Louis, '31; William E. 
White, Springfield, '31; Don C. Rogers, 
Chicago, '°32; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro, °33. 

Comm. on Larger School District Unit 

E. O. May, Chairman, Robinson, °30; 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, ’31; 
U. J. Hoffman, Springfield, °32; B. C. 
Moore, Eureka, °32; H. H. Schroeder, 
Normal, '33; Walter F. Boyes, Gales- 
burg, °33. 

Comm. on Amendment to Pension Law 

E. L. Nygaard, Chairman, Kenilworth; 
Letty Henry, Moline; Mabel Corwin, Ma- 
comb; R. O. Clarida, Springfield; August 
Maue, Joliet; Anthony Middleton, Peoria. 
Committee on Information Concerning 

e % eS 

Fred L. Biester, Chairman, Glen Ellyn; 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; John R. 
Rowe, Western Springs. 

Committee on Relation of Reading 

Circles to I. S. T. A. 

Osher Schlaifer, Chairman, Dundee; 
G. E. Thompson, St. Charles; R. W. Fair- 
child, Elgin. 

Committee on Amendments to 
Constitution and By-Laws 

Fred L. Biester, Chairman, Glen Ellyn; 
Bertha 8S. Armbruster, Chicago; J. R. 
Skiles, Evanston. 
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Local Committees 


General Chairman, Frank A. Drake, 
Springfield; Enrolling and Registering 
Clerk, Frank A. Drake; Validating Clerks, 
Nellie Engleskirchen, Mary I McNutt, 
Ethel Brown; Doorkeepers, C. E. Knapp, 
Horace Bower; Sergeants-at-Arms, Wil- 
liam A. Miller, R. E. Fildes; Information, 
Beatrice Tolan. 





Northeastern Division Meeting 
(Concluded from Page 144.) 


ers Reading Circle shall be in the head- 
quarters of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in Springfield, Illinois; that 
the Secretary of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association shall be the manager of 
the Illinois Teachers Reading Circle; and 
that beginning with the next fiscal year 
all profits accruing from the activities of 
the Illinois Teachers Reading Circle shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association. 


6. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the contracts for the printing of the 
State Course of Study shall be let after 
the receipts of proposals submitted by 
printing companies as requested by the 
State Course of Study Committee through 
public advertisement; that the sale of 
the State Course of Study shall be under 
the direction of the Secretary of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association; and 
that all profits accruing from the sale of 
the State Course of Study shall be de 
posited in the Treasury of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


7. Taxation—We welcome any legisla- 
tion in our State which will bring about 
a fair distribution of the tax burden. 

8. Interest on School Deposits —We 
urge the enactment of a law requiring 
banks to pay interest on school funds 
deposited therein. 

9. Cost of Collecting School Funds.— 
Since large sums of money are deducted 
from the school funds for the cost of col- 
lections, and paid over into the County 
fund, such funds should either be re- 
stored or never be taken from the school 
funds. 


10. Training of Teachers.—We recom- 
mend that requirements for all beginning 
teachers be increased. Trained teachers 
are now available in sufficient numbers 
to offer an unusual opportunity to reach 
the ultimate goal of four years training 
beyond high school. 

11. Teachers Colleges—We commend 
the larger salary schedules offered at the 
State Teachers College. 

12. Larger Unit—The fundamental 
cause of inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity in Illinois is the organization of 
the State into more than 11,000 school 
districts. We recommend the enactment 
of legislation which will make possible 
a larger school unit. 

13. We believe the children in the 
State Institutions of Illinois deserve the 
best education possible. We urge the 
State Department of Public Welfare to 
establish a salary schedule for teachers 
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which will make it possible to employ 
persons highly trained for the work. 

14. Committee of Seven.—As has been 
the custom we recommend the appropria- 
tion of $200 toward the work of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 





Anent Night Football 
(Concluded from Page 122.) 
could not otherwise attend, and they are 
people who are interested not only in the 
athletic sports of the high school but in 
other activities as well. 


I have preached and magnified all the 
evils of night football,—and now I have 
a lighted field. I accept the situation for 
three reasons: first, school economy for 
those who have to play their games on 
Friday; second, it gives a lighted recrea- 
tion field for the adults to use during the 
summer months; third, the price of 
financing was such that I could not turn 
it down, since I believe that night foot- 
ball will continue to develop in spite of 
our objections to it. 


We installed equipment for night foot- 
ball this year. It cost us $3,169.50. We 
played three night games. We have paid 
off $1,200.00, and will pay $2,000.00 by 
December 1. Financially it has paid... . 
If the high schools cannot maintain their 
scholastic standings along with athletics, 
including night football, there would 
seem to be something wrong on the part 
of the school management. 

With us night practice is not neces- 
sary. Only once in a great while do we 
have a practice at night. In this connec- 
tion, however, what about night practice 
for basketball? ... As to the detrac- 
tion from the colorfulness of the game, 
our experience has been that with the 
band and the pep club out in all thei 
regalia under the lights we have hac 
more color and spirit than we ever had 
at our day games. There is also the 
added zest of three or four times as many 
people to witness these spectacles. 

We have played three games of night 
football this year on our own grounds. 
We like it. It is not a money-making 
proposition, since we made all the money 
the athletics in our high school needed 
to carry on well before. Many business 
men expressed a desire to see high-school 
football. 

This has been our first season for 
night football, and I can assure you that 
nothing can be pulled under the cover of 
darkness as our fields are lighted, and 
plays are easier to follow than in the 
day time. Our lights are not hard on 
the eyes of the players or the spectators. 
It may be that the open type of reflector 
is hard on the eyes. Our investment was 
between $3,100 and $3,200. I agree that 
this does seem to be a large investment 
for the brief time they are used each 
year. 


So there you have the pro and the 
con of the question as expressed in a 
rather informal discussion in letters 
from some of the leading high-school 
men of Illinois.—R. C. Moore. 
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An Adequate Retirement Law for Illinois Teachers 
(Concluded from Page 124.) 


tem of retirements, compulsory for 
all new entrants into teaching, is now 
in force in this state. A new system 
can parallel the present system or 
maybe it can absorb it. Furthermore, 
the state of Illinois includes Chicago, 
where two pension systems are now 
in operation—one operated by the 
Board of Education and another by 
the Teachers’ Union. This condition 
may be met by the assumption that 
the Union’s system of pensions, like 
the retirement provisions of any or- 
ganized body of workers, shall con- 
tinue. On the other hand the system 
emanating from the Chicago Board of 
Education can be met as it was in 
New York state by allowing all local 
retirement systenis to continue with 
their existing membership but provid- 
ing by legislation that all new teach- 


ers within those school systems shall 
become affiliated with the state system 
of retirements. If any legislation on 
this important subject is passed with- 
in the next few sessions by the Illinois 
legislature, the most important con- 
sideration which the framers of the 
bill will have to keep in mind is the 
necessity of having the scheme based 
on a sound actuarial basis. 

This paper is not presented as a 
means of suggesting details for a state 
system of retir~ments. It aims, how- 
ever, to show some of the attractive 
features of the laws in other states 
where retirement provisions are oper- 
ating successfully. Its chief purpose 
is to bring some facts to the attention 
of the Illinois teachers with a view 
to awakening their interest in some 
much needed legislation. 














Summary of Salient Features of Retirement Provisions in Other States 
N. Y. N. J. Pa. Wis. 

Date of enacting present law 1921 1919 1917 1921 
Compulsory for all entering Profession........ Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Refund in case of withdrawals........................ Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Interest rate on money withdrawn... . 4% 3%% 4% spein * 
Number of people on Retired List, Dec., 1929 1281 1995 
Approximate number insured in State.........40,000 25,000 70,000 5 a ee 
Optional Retirement Age 60 62 62 50 
Compulsory Retirement Age.............................None 70 70 None 
Includes County Superintendents and Teach- 

SS ATT ae Yes Yes Yes Yes 








Durant’s One Hundred Best 


Those books which will do most to give 
“education, civilization, and culture,” are 
listed in Will Durant’s One Hundred Best 
Books for an Education which has just 
been reprinted by the American Library 
Association from an article in The Ameri- 
can Magazine. The well known author of 
The Story of Philosophy promises to make 
“a scholar and a philosopher” of the read- 
er who will devote an hour a day for four 
years to the books he selects. Those 
who do not wish to follow through Mr. 
Durant’s entire program may nevertheless 
choose from it important volumes on his- 
tory, philosophy, art, and literature. 


Education vs. Slump 

Two educators, one in New York 
and the other right in Cleveland, 
point directly at education in discuss- 
ing the causes of the present business 
depression. 

One of them, Harold F. Clark, pro- 
fessor of educational economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, hurls a stinging indictment at 
schools and schoolmasters. Public 
education has failed in an economic 
sense, he charges, because it hasn’t 
trained the correct number for each 
occupation. 


Stockings to Teachers at Wholesale Cost 
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Convention 
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President William E. Wickenden 
of Case School of Applied Science, 
tells his new student body that they, 
as future engineers, are in danger of 
working themselves out-of jobs. 
Their technical improvements aim to 
save labor, which means causing un- 
employment, he points out. 

‘American education,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Clark, ‘‘is still under the 
pioneer tradition that somehow by 
the grace of God and of chance each 
person will find himself in the proper 
vocation. The results speak for 
the inadequacy of the theory—zmil- 
lions of people not trained for any 
position, hundreds trained and no 
position. ’’ 

The professor wouldn’t force any- 
one into any line of work, except by 
information regarding wages and 
probabilities of employment. Society 
must set up planning commissions in 
the new economic order for those in 
the process of being educated, is his 
contention. He foresees a continu- 
ously replanned system of education 
which will largely equalize incomes 
and virtually abolish poverty and un- 
employment. 

President Wickenden warns his 
students that ‘‘engineers, who are 
the inveterate ‘savers’ of industry, 
may have to get a new perspective on 
this whole business of labor-saving, of 
working hours, and of wage scales.’’ 
Otherwise—no job when they’ve 
solved everything by machinery. 

Is education face to face with a 
new economic scheme of things? 
What are the chances of that small 
boy in your class? Do you envy him 
his opportunity to go out and cross 
weapons with that master swordsman, 
the world? Or do you feel a little bit 
sorry for him? Are the cards going 
to be stacked against him, and his fel- 
lows, more than they were against 
you when you got your foothold? If 
they are, he needs lots of help. Can 
education give him that help *—Edi- 
torial in School Topics, Cleveland, O. 
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Cina -3 


Locations for 
Teachers 


Gwen) 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 


61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 
Rates $60.00 to $100.00 
Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 
Gower) 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 


One-half Block from Lake Michigan 
Near all transportation 
Walking distance from Loop 


... the choice 
of the 


Travel-wise . . . 


The Benjamin Franklin 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 1200 Baths 
Operated as one of the Units of 
UNITED HOTELS 
Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR WORKBOOK 


JUST OFF PRESS 
PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
PUNCTUATION 
FOURTEEN MASTERY TESTS 
KEY FOR TEACHER, WITH CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO TESTS 


By 


Harriet R. Lockwood, Supervisor of English Practice, and 
Instructor in English Methods, State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, nsin 


A workbook in English Grammar and related problems 
in punctuation, for seventh, eighth, or ninth grades. 


Exercises grouped in fourteen units. Each unit provided 
with mastery test and key. Each exercise on independent 
orated sheet, all bound in book form, to be done by pupil 

or comparison with key. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 
. Unit organization of materials. 
- Content graded in difficulty. 


. Provision for individual differences in ability and 
for individual rates of progress. 


. Regular mastery testing. 
. Self-teaching and self-corrective exercises. 
. Adaptability to any textbooks or to independent use. 


Correspondence solicited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Dlineis 
New York Cincinnati Chicage Bosten Atlanta 


CANFORD'S 


MUCILAGE 
for School Use 


Cleanliness is the outstanding character- 
istic of Sanford’s mucilage with the new, 
ideal rubber spreader. Fastened to the metal 
cap, which screws on the bottle, this spreader, 
when not in use, is protected absolutely from 
dust and dirt. 

The rubber finger carries as 
much or as little adhesive as is 
required to cover a large sur- 
face or the 
smallest cer- 
ner. It spreads 
it very thin 
or in sufficient 
quantity for 
heavy work. 
This innova- 
tion is meeting with 
great success. Ask your 
stationer for it and if he 
has not as yet received 
a supply, ask him to get 
some at once. 
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The Successful Rural Teacher 
(Concluded from Page 127.) 


are quick to sense the teacher’s disin- 
terested attitude. 
Ability to Meet and Interest Patrons 


Interest in the life of the com- 
munity may be conditioned upon the 
ability to meet and interest parents 
and other patrons. While she must 
be interested in the life of the com- 
munity, the teacher must also be able 
to interest that community in her 
great project—the school. One is 
corollary to the other. She who in- 
sinuates her interest into the lives and 
things of the community will win a 
confidence which in turn will enable 
her to gain the interest of others. The 
shy teacher, may, in the city, be assist- 
ed by her fellow workers who intro- 
duce her to parents and take her into 
their little circle of acquaintances. 
This same assistance cannot be de- 
pended upon by the rural teacher. 
She may even have to be slightly for- 
ward at times in order quickly to get 
in touch with parents. 

Discipline 


One of the first, and oftentimes the 
chief, trouble that the beginning 
teacher meets is that of discipline. 
She who teaches in the city or even in 
the village may call for assistance in 
this matter. Unmanageable pupils 
may be sent to the principal. But to 
whom can the rural teacher send her 
disorderly pupils? She may send them 
home. But that is what they most de- 
sire. But before school can keep, it 
must be clearly understood who is 
teacher and who is pupil. This the 
rural teacher must accomplish single 
handed. 

Stimulation of the Community 


It is strange that in this discussion 
there is not one single quality com- 
monly listed under the category 
‘technic of teaching.’’ While all the 
qualities listed thereunder are im- 
portant, they do not in smaller or 
larger degree make or break the rural 
teacher. But she who has failed to 
stimulate the community wherein she 
teaches has little claim to success for 
the year’s work. While this stimula- 
tion in the urban community may be 
the result of a composite of the whole 
teaching corps, the rural teacher must 
bring about this same result largely 
by her own efforts. She will do this by 
the exercise of many factors—interest 
in children, interest in people in gen- 
eral, enthusiasm, optimism. The point 
is, she must herself do the stimulating. 

I am not here concerned with those 
grosser immoral acts for which teach- 
ers may be dismissed. I am thinking 
of that raising of the moral tone of a 
community by direct precept and un- 
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impeachable example. No person has 
more opportunity to lift the moral 
plane in the rural community than 
has the teacher. She has in her con- 
trol all the children between about six 
and sixteen years of age. Through 
them she influences the homes. The 
homes influence the general social 
affairs. Many communities owe their 
present plane of thinking and acting 
to the efforts of a high minded teach- 
er. Her presence has often trans- 
formed many a rough, unwholesome 
social affair into one of innocent 
pleasure and jollification. 





Creative Spirit in Education 
(Concluded from Page 121.) 


spite of much clumsiness in execu- 
tion, is a piece of work which fires us 
with that feeling which only the true 
artist can give. 

And in writing, particularly in 
verse, the product is altogether lovely. 
Why, the new creative child is able 
to thrill us with something in words 
that almost succeeds in being litera- 
ture! We had laboriously thought we 
could teach him how to write; and lo, 
he already knows. Often, indeed, his 
output is something in beauty and in 
power that we would not achieve our- 
selves. The school magazines are 
now full of illustrations of this high 
grade of achievement in the writing 
art. Nothing nowadays in education 
is more significant than the excellence 
of the new school magazines. 

Let no one think that in the good 
schools which have allowed free indi- 
vidual expression, there has been a 
surrender of necessary school con- 
trols. When children rule, then chaos 
and anarchy come to the fore. Chil- 
dren need and demand the strong 
check which only we elders can give. 
Without us to stand by them and pre- 
vent them from wasting their pre- 
cious energies, there would be no good 
at all in the new creative education. 

We give them free play to the 
strong interests that find ample ex- 
pression in the creative life; but 
always it is the professional teacher 
who keeps those interests directed 
into fruitful channels. With mere 
suppression the newer type of teacher 
has neither interest nor sympathy; 
hers is the task, a difficult one as all 
who have tried it will testify, to guide 
the torrential forces of young life so 
that the child will be a happy worker 
at jobs that take his heart and mind, 
whose outcomes are useful for his 
daily growth and profitable for his 
future. 

This brings us to the most satisfac- 
tory picture in the new education, the 
professional teacher who is herself a 
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creative person. She is moulding the 
difficult volatile material of young 
life into a final useful citizenry. She 
finds it a difficult but inspiring job, 
but she herself is happy at last. The 
old disciplinarian was rarely liked. 
The new creative teacher has the com- 
pensation of affection to lift her spirit 
and keep her contented and young. 
Perhaps that is why the newer type 
of creative education has made such 
strides among teachers themselves; it 
is pleasant to be liked, it is pleasant 
to be happy in one’s work, it is sweet 
to grow old and still at heart be 


young. 





Building Up Enrollment In 
Agriculture Courses 

It looks as if it is well for the agri- 
culture teacher to consider himself a 
permanent resident in his community as 
soon as he moves in and to plan accord- 
ingly. Whether or not vocational agri- 
culture is to persist in any school de- 
pends upon the demand for it and the 
best check on demand is the enrollment. 
The. best way found here to build up en- 
rollment has been to include visits to the 
homes of the eighth grade graduates 
along with project and club visits, not 
necessarily soliciting students, just get- 
ting acquainted. This plan has been fol- 
lowed here since 1923 with an increase 
in the Agriculture enrollment from 12 to 
86. This is in a high school under 600 
enrollment.—F. A. STaNsFIELD, Lawrence- 
ville. 





7000 Physically Handicapped 
Children in Illinois 

Illinois has more than 7000 physically 
handicapped children outside of State in- 
stitutions, enough to fill the grade school 
system of Alton or Bloomington. Over 
4000 of these children are less than 12 
years old and nearly 4000 have been 
crippled by communicable disease, with 
infantile paralysis predominating. About 
500 of the 7000 children come from fami- 
lies in good financial circumstances while 
2500 come from families rated as poor. 

These figures are indicated by a pre- 
liminary analysis of reports now in the 
hands of the State commission on physi- 
cally handicapped children which is en- 
gaged in a fact finding survey to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the crippled child 
population and problem of Illinois. Re- 
ports from about one-half of the counties 
have already been completed and these 
indicate about one physically handi- 
capped child per 1000 total population. 

It is very significant that communicable 
diseases cause 53 per cent of the physical 
disability among children while accidents 
are responsible for only 11 per cent. In- 
fantile paralysis alone appears to be re- 
sponsible for about 2350, or one-third of 
the crippling defects reported and tuber- 
culosis of the bone, for 8 per cent or 550. 
These are estimates based upon an analy- 
sis of the data collected from 10 counties. 
—Il. Health Messenger. 
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Cost of Textbooks 

The Statistical Summary of Education, 
1927-28, recently published by the Federal 
Office of Education, contains one section 
of valuable data that had not previously 
been collected since 1915. This has to do 
with expenditures for textbooks. The 
Commissioner of Education has ascer- 
tained that only 1.63 per cent of the ex- 
penditures for public schools are repre- 
sented by the net cost of public-school 
textbooks. This figure is much smaller 
than that for 1918, when 2.73 per cent of 
the expenditure for public schools was 
represented by the net cost of textbooks. 
He also found that in 1928 the net cost of 
public-school textbooks, elementary and 
high school, was $1.351 per child enrolled. 
These are indeed low figures and clearly 
show that so far as textbooks are con- 
cerned public-school expenditures are 
handled very economically. Indeed the 
question might be raised whether our ex- 
penditures for textbooks are not dispro- 
portionately small. 

For those with a taste for statistics 
there is a wealth of data in the Summary 
referred to. It is shown, for instance, 
that the total net cost of books for ele- 
mentary schools, public and private, in 
the United States and Philippine Islands 
amounts to nearly $23,000,000, while the 
corresponding cost for high-school text- 
books is a bit over $16,000,000. Thus the 
net cost of school textbooks produced in 
the United States amounts in grand total 
to about $39,000,000. ‘This business is 
divided among sixty publishers including 
the state printer in California. 





Books and Pamphlets Received 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICH, Department of Superintendence and 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Health Education. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. “A program for public schools 
and teacher training institutions.” 251 
pp. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C.: 

A Self-Survey Plan for State School 
Systems. Vol. VIII, No. 2, Research Bul- 
letin. Part I, Checklists, issued March, 
1930; Part II, Handbook, issued May, 
1930. Twenty-five cents each for single 
copies; quantities at reduced rate. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

College and University Extension Helps 
in Adult Education, 1928-1929. Bulletin, 
1930. No. 10. L. R. Alderman, specialist 
in Adult Education, Office of Education. 
Ten cents. 

National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems: Its Organization, 


DEPEOMAS 
ENGROSSED AND 
LITHOGRAPHED 


B. C. KASSELL CO. 


105 N. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Purposes, and Methods. Alice Barrows, 
Specialist in School Building Problems, 
Office of Education. Pamphlet No. 7, 
July, 1930. 28 pp. Five cents. 

Procedures in Supervision. Abstracts 
of Selected Papers Presented at the 
Fourth Conference on Rural School Su- 
pervision in the Southern States, called 
by Wm. John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, at Nashville, Tenn., December 
16 and 17, 1929. 22 pp. Five cents. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
Inc., Garden City, New York: 

Exztra-Instructional Activities of the 
Teacher. Roscoe Pulliam, superintendent 
of public schools, Harrisburg, Illinois. 
Fourth in the Teacher Training Series, 
one 8S. Monroe, general editor. 459 pp. 

Ways to Teach English. Thos. C. Blais- 
dell. “A basal text for normal and teach- 
er college courses. Three central ideas— 
self-expression, accuracy, and apprecia- 
tion—form the basis of the organization.” 
566 pp. $2.50. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

A History of American Civilization. 
Harold Rugg. Volume III of the Rugg 
Social Science Course, which teaches 
“history, geography, civics, and econom- 
ics in their natural relationships. But its 
major emphasis is on history.” 636 pp. 

The United States Among the Nations. 
Thomas Atwood. Fourth in the new 
series of geographies. The Earth and Its 
People. 262 pp. $1.32. 

GEORGE SULLY & CoO., Inc., 114 East 
25th Street, New York: 

Old Mother Earth and Her Family. 
Milton Goldsmith. “For boys and girls 
from 10 to 16 years. Describes the earth, 
its physical features, its countries, its 
people in a humorous narrative manner.” 
261 pp. $2.00. 











Women Earn Good Salaries 
as combination X-Ray Physio-Therapy 
and Clinical Laborato technicians in 
Hospitals, Doctors’ O Clinics and 
Laboratories after graduating from our 
ractical 6 months combination training. 
ast growing profession. Write for 
our co-operative plan and catalogue. 


PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES 
300 Wesley Temple Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





























Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 


December, 1930 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
Bureau of Statistics: 

Hours and Earnings in Bituminous 
Coal Mining, 1929. Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 516. 
One of Wages and Hours of Labor series. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. $0.15. 


OPE 
UP 1653 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


Frequent departures—April to August. 30 
to 65 days. Most comprehensive sightseeing, 
widest choice of routes. Experienced con- 
ductors. Complete information on request. 
Send for book T. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





EVERY SUNDAY 
EXCURSION 
$2.50 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and return 


via 
C.& A.R.R. 


Leave Springfield Sunday morning 
4:00 A.M. or 7:30 A.M. Returning 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. 
Monday following date of sale. Half 
fare for children. 


$4.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN 
Every Saturday and Sunday 
Good on all trains. Returning all 
trains up to Monday following date 
of sale. 


For particulars phone 
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MAPS FOR ONLY 


Full size 44”x32” outline wall maps. Ideally 
suited for Geography or History class proj- 
ect work. Mail the coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. ITi23 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
Here's $1. Send me the 5 maps checked. 
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